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TION AND EXECUTIVE IN MAKING THE WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE EFFECTIVE’ 


By Dr. EDWIN C. BROOME 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue White House Conference, called by 
President Hoover in Washington on No- 
vember 19 and 20, 1930, brought together 
over three thousand leaders in education, 
health and social service, to discuss ways 
and means of advancing the interests of 
childhood. The purpose of the conference 
was clearly stated in the President’s call: 
‘To study the present status of the health 
and well-being of the children of the 
United States and its possessions ; to report 
what is being done; to recommend what 
ought to be done and how to do it.’’ 

The number attending, the importance 
of the membership, the object of the con- 
ference, the completeness of its findings 
and the significance of its recommenda- 
tions ought to make the work of this con- 
ference of inestimable value to the forty- 
five millions of growing children of our 
Its value to these children will 
depend upon three things: The seriousness 
with which we regard the recommenda- 
tions of the conference, the effort we make 
to study and comprehend them, and the 
thoroughness and effectiveness of their ap- 


country. 


1 Address before the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California, July 1, 1931. 


plication in the communities of the United 
States. 

The responsibility the 
maximum advantages of the White House 
Conference rests mainly upon boards of 


for securing 


education and school executives. The 
superintendent of schools is the key to the 
situation. To him boards of education 


look for advice, and through him their 
policies are made operative. The superin- 
tendent of therefore, 
state, county, or district, becomes, as the 
title of this paper suggests, the ‘‘chief in- 
spiration and executive in making the 
White House Conference effective.’’ 

The clearest and most complete state- 
ment of the ultimate purpose of all agen- 
cies for the advancement of the nurture, 
health and training of childhood is found 
in the opening paragraph of the report of 
the Committee on the School Child: 


schools, whether 


The first cardinal principle in education and 
training for a democratic society is that each in- 
dividual child should develop to his highest possi- 
ble level of attainment. This calls for the oppo- 
site of the lock-step in education. 
full recognition of the individual 
among children. 
as a unit—mind, soul, body. 


It demands 
differences 
Each child must be considered 
The child must be 
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seen as a whole, sent to school as a whole, trained 
in school as a whole, and sent out from school as 
a whole with the best that education can give him, 
that he may be more adequately equipped to live 


abundantly in service and satisfaction. 


is this ideal to be realized ? 
must be 


How 
Ten 


followed: 


definite lines of action 


1. More complete cooperation between the school 
and the home. 

2. More effective cooperation between the school 
and which are 


other community agencies 


organized for service to children. 


3. School buildings, grounds, and equipment de- 
signed to promote the maximum of safety, 
health and happiness of the children. 

4. Teachers trained and guided to appreciate 


the cardinal principle of education and 
training, as stated above, and only teachers 
whose characters and reputations command 


respect. 


5. The introduction of child-centered, rather 
than subject-centered curricula. 
6. An adequate program and proper physical 


facilities for promoting the health, recrea- 
tion, and physical education of all children. 

7. The guarantee of opportunities for rural and 
village children equivalent to those enjoyed 
by the 
municipalities. 

8. Adequate nurture and 
training of and handi- 
capped children, as well as for the children 


children of better circumstanced 
provisions for the 


under-privileged 


of socially handicapped races. 

9, Entrusting the vital function of the educa- 
tion of children to people professionally 
trained for that purpose, with equal confi- 
dence with which we entrust the care of the 
sick to trained physicians. 

10. Effective methods of intelligently interpret- 
ing the aims and practices of the schools to 
the people of the community, to the end 
that they will understand and appreciate 
the work of the schools, and will give to 
the enterprise of public education the co- 

which is to make it 


operation necessary 


successful. 


It is along these lines that progress 
must be made if we are to make it possible 
for all America’s children to live success- 
fully and happily in a democratic society. 
This is a mighty challenge to the superin- 
tendents of the country. 
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Considerable progress has been made, 
especially in the more progressive city 
school systems, towards realizing proper 
standards of child health and training. 
The findings of the White House Confer- 
ence are in no sense a reflection on com- 
munities which are providing for the edu- 
cation welfare of children to the 
extent of their capacity. Nor was any 
question raised as to the adequacy of the 
general education which children in the 
public schools are receiving throughout 
the land. The reports of the several com- 
mittees, however, did show that very gen- 
erally our provisions for health, physical 
education, and recreation; provisions for 
the physically, mentally, and emotionally 
abnormal children; and provisions for the 
healthful, and profitable use of leisure 
It is along these 
are most 


and 


time are inadequate. 
lines that our shortcomings 
evident. 


PuysicaL, HEALTH EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 

iven in the most progressive cities the 
program of physical, health education and 
recreation is inadequate. One large city 
whose school system holds high repute is 
spending $25 a pupil in its academic high 
school for Latin and $3 for all forms of 
physical and health education. There is 
hardly a community which can not afford 
to double its support of physical and 
health work, even, if need be, at the ex- 
pense of corresponding retrenchment in 
other forms of service. 

Colleges, also, are not without blame. 
Many colleges willingly spend large sums 
on stadiums and training tables for 
‘‘varsity’’ teams, but are niggardly in 
furnishing adequate facilities for the 
health and all ’round physical develop- 
ment of the great body of students who 
bring no glory or advertising to the insti- 
tution. 

We should not wait for legislation to 
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foree upon us ill-thought-out programs, 
promoted by propagandists, but should 
meet the challenge now. 

Mueh can be accomplished by coopera- 
tion with various organizations already 
existing—e.g., Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
Campfire Girls, Catholic Boys Brigades, 
the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Y. M. 
and Y. W. Hebrew Associations—organi- 
zations which already provide health- 
training and recreation for over 10,000,000 
children a year. Much progress has been 
made since the World War in provisions 
for health education and recreation; but 
how many communities can show that they 
have attained the standards of the White 
House Conference? To wit, one acre of 
olay space for every 100 inhabitants, all 
school playgrounds in use by the children 
after school hours, and at least a half hour 
of physical education daily. 


PROVISIONS FOR HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


The committee on special classes found 
the following: 

Four hundred and fifty thousand pupils 
in elementary schools are so mentally re- 
tarded as to require special classes, but 
only 60,000 are as yet provided for; 

Six hundred and seventy-five thousand 
present serious behavior problems; and 
only 10,000 are now in parental or special 
Most of these are undoubtedly 
mental hygiene cases; but as yet we have 
made only a feeble effort to understand 
and treat eases of mental disorders; 

Six million are under-nourished, but 
only 40,000 are in open air classes ; 

One million children have weak or dam- 
aged hearts; but very few communities are 
giving special attention to such cases; 

There are at least 50,000 partly-seeing 
children, but only 5,000 are in special 
classes ; 

Three million are hard of hearing, but 


schools. 
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only 18,000 are in schools or classes for the 
deaf ; 

There are 300,000 crippled children, but 
only 11,500 are receiving special attention 
in classes organized for them; 

One million have 
speech, but only 60,000 are receiving cor- 
rective training. 

In brief, according to reliable estimates, 
we have over ten million children under 
eighteen years of age who are abnormal or 
subnormal, physically, mentally, or emo- 
tionally, and less than two per cent. of 
these are receiving the special educational, 
physical, or mental treatment which their 
eases demand. One large city, which has 
done comparatively well for various types 
of handicapped children for over a decade, 
expends only 5.3 per cent. of its budget 
for the handicapped of all types. Com- 
munities will willingly spend large sums 
for the education of the so-called average, 
or normal children, or normal children in 
traditional courses of study, but they can 
not see the advantage in spending a pro- 
portionate amount for the treatment of the 
handicapped children. There is no aver- 
age child. There are the average in 
weight, and the average in height, because 
those factors can be mathematically deter- 
mined. But when we consider physical 
health, mental health, and emotional 
health, there are no averages. In these 
respects every child is an individual, and 
must be dealt with as such. What comfort 
is it to a parent to be assured that his child 
is having superior instruction in the three 
R’s, when his boy has failing eyesight, or 
defective hearing, or is likely to succumb 
to tuberculosis if he does not receive 
special treatment? 

For years we have been constructing 
buildings, furnishing them, preparing 
courses of study, and training teachers for 
the average child. We have assumed that 
the large majority of children are normal. 


serious defects in 
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But those who have carefully taken an 
account of stock know that that assump- 
tion is incorrect. They tell us that between 
50 and 40 per cent. of the children en- 
trusted to our care are not normal, that 
they have abnormalities ranging all the 
way from those whose teeth are so defec- 
tive as to impair digestion to those whose 
mentalities are so low that they should be 
in institutions. 

We have been altogether too willing to 
leave the treatment of handicapped chil- 
dren to outside, privately supported insti- 
tutions and organizations, unmindful of 
the fact that every handicapped child will 
become a social and economic liability 
upon the entire community, unless he re- 
ceives the special treatment which his con- 
dition deserves. The proper nurture and 
training of all children, the handicapped 
as well as the normal, is a total community 
responsibility which must be squarely and 
intelligently met. 

‘‘T believe,’’ said Horace Mann, over 
eighty years ago, ‘‘in the existence of a 
great natural law, antecedent to human 
institutions, a principle of divine origin 
which proves the absolute right to an edu- 
eation of every human being that comes 
into the world.’’ 

The superintendent of schools is the 
leader to whom the community should 
properly look to bring this to pass. Be- 
fore sufficient funds can be secured to 
provide proper treatment for handicapped 
children, well-directed publicity is needed 
so that the community will appreciate the 
seriousness and the extent of the problem, 
and will become persuaded to make reason- 
ably adequate appropriations. Also it is 
necessary to have properly qualified teach- 
ers, who not only understand the technique 
of teaching various classes of handicapped 
children, but who are in sympathy with 
them, and can see hope where others have 
seen only failure. It is also important to 
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enlist the effective cooperation of hos- 
pitals, clinics, and other organizations in 
the community which are dealing with dif- 
ferent phases of the problem of the under- 
privileged child. 

We must not overlook the specially 
gifted children. We can not safely assume 
that they will take care of themselves. 
They can, and many do, become commu- 
nity liabilities, not because they lack 
capacity, but because, unless 
guided, they may develop bad habits and 
unsocial attitudes, dissatisfaction with 
commonly accepted educational standards, 
and, instead of becoming tolerant and 
socially cooperative, they may acquire a 
superiority complex which makes them 
contemptuous of those of lesser endow- 
ments, and of little value in a world where 
intelligent cooperation is the chief guaran- 
tee of useful service. 

Careful findings reveal the fact that 
there are at least a million and a half es- 
pecially gifted children in our public and 
private schools, but that in only about 
forty cities are special classes or groups 
provided for them. To-day we are reach- 
ing approximately three tenths of one per 
cent. of the gifted children in the country. 
More and more do the industrial and social 
problems of our country need the influence 
of gifted minds. The gifted pupils in our 
schools represent an invaluable asset to 
society, one which we can least afford to 


wisely 


squander. 


Tue Extra-ScHoou LIFE OF THE 
CHILD 


Probably what children have in the way 
of amusement and recreation out of school 
hours has as profound an influence upon 
their health and general welfare as what 
they do during school hours. It is es- 
pecially important that care should be 
given to the extra-school life of children, 
because, first, the out-of-school influences 
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are to a large extent irresponsible, and, 
secondly, because children are under the 
control of out-of-school influences for more 
than twice as long a period, every day, as 
they are under the influence of school. 
Allowing five hours a day for school and 
nine for sleep, there are ten waking hours 
every day, with all of Saturdays, Sundays, 
and at least eighty-five other days during 
the year when the child is under influences 
and controls other than those of the school. 
In fact, of the 5,475 waking hours of the 
child during the year, 1,000 hours, at the 
most, are spent in school. Measured by 
time alone, the outside influences have a 
leverage of nearly four and a half to one 
over the school influences upon the life of 
the child. Or, to put it another way, the 
school, in its effort to develop good habits 
in the children and to bring them under 
good influences, is under a handicap of 
four and half to one in the ease of chil- 
dren who are under unfortunate or disin- 
tegrating influences on the street, the back 
lot, or in a bad home environment. The 
wonder is not that so many turn out badly, 
but that the majority of children become 
creditable and useful citizens. 

Much ean be done, and every year more 
is being done, within the school to culti- 
vate in boys and girls a taste for healthful 
and mentally and morally wholesome 
forms of amusement and recreation. We 
already recognize our responsibility for 
preparing the rising generation for the 
proper use of leisure. The White House 
Conference emphasized that as a proper 
and important function of the school. 

In many school systems this is being 
done consciously through the development 
of appreciation of good literature, art and 
music, and through supervised play and 
games. Much is being done through what 
are commonly called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Unfortunately extra-curricular 
activities have not entirely emerged from 
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the fad stage; and in some schools silly and 
meaningless projects have been under- 
taken so that all groups in the school may 
have some assignment for the _ extra- 
eurricular hour. Extra-curricular activi- 
ties are valuable only to the extent that 
they are organically associated with some 
regular branch of study. Such extra 
activities as foreign language clubs, which 
meet for practice in conversation and cor- 
respondence, home-economics clubs, which 
make a study of practical problems in 
home-making, also debating clubs, public- 
speaking clubs, crafts clubs, press or pub- 
lishing clubs, good government clubs, 
nature study and hiking clubs, which make 
practical applications of the principles 
learned in the regular studies of the eur- 
riculum, are examples of legitimate and 
useful extra-curricular activities. As such, 
they form valuable training for the proper 
use of leisure time. 

The most serious danger which confronts 
the school is the type of commercialized 
amusement and entertainment to which 
children are often exposed out of school 
hours. Commercialized amusements have 
grown to tremendous proportions since the 
World War. It is estimated that the 
American people expend over $500,000,000 
annually on various types. Unfortunately, 
the promoters of commercial entertain- 
ment expect to make money, and are in- 
fluenced by the profit motive rather than 
motives of public service or human wel- 
fare. The test, therefore, of the success of 
a feature is not its uplifting influence on 
the public mind but the suecess with which 
it ‘‘goes over.’’ The result is that certain 
forms of entertainment, which otherwise 
might be elevating and beneficial, become 
at the best mediocre, and, at the worst, 
demoralizing, especially for younger people. 

We need not have much concern over the 
effect of the legitimate theater upon the 
ideals of children. The report of the 
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White House Conference is authority for 
the estimate that not one child in twenty 
thousand patronizes the theater. But, ac- 
cording to the same report, motion pictures, 
prepared for adults, are seen by nearly 
40,000,000 young people each week. Herein 
reside great possibilities for either good or 
evil. 

No intelligent citizen will condemn mo- 
tion pictures, or the radio, or dancing in a 
wholesale way as demoralizing as such. 
Many motion picture reels are artistic, edu- 
cative and morally above reproach, and 
possess extraordinary power of interesting 
people of all ages. But cheap, vulgar, vio- 
lent and risqué features are bad for all 
ages, and especially harmful to children. 
The influence of the superintendent of 
schools is impotent with the motion pic- 
ture producers, except in individual in- 
stances where local theater managers will 
seek his counsel. But he can do much in 
a field where he is not impotent. Through 
meetings of parents and bulletins sent to 
the homes he can appeal, with considerable 
success, to the parents of school children to 
see that their children see only suitable pic- 
ture shows, in so far as possible to deter- 
mine. He can, through the proper use of 
a picture machine in the school, develop a 
taste for good pictures, and to some extent, 
lessen the desire for unsuitable commercial 
reels. 

Vulgar and indecent books and periodi- 
cals, which are readily available in many 
public book-stalls, and are passed from 
pupil to pupil, are more dangerous than the 
lowest order of motion pictures, because 
they are more difficult to control, are inex- 
pensive, and are more subtle and perni- 
cious in their influence. No measures, 
except the elimination of the traffie in 
indecent publications, will avail. They are 
published and sold with vicious and con- 
taminating intent. The control of this 
traffic, like the control of dope peddling, 
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is a responsibility upon police and courts, 
and should be courageously met. In our 
own school system principals are instructed 
to confiscate any pieces of indecent publi- 
cations that they discover in school, get all 
possible particulars as to source or place of 
purchase, and send the publications, with 
the facts obtained, to the chief of police. 
We have had uniformly fine cooperation 
from police and courts in the arrest, con- 
viction and sentence of offenders. 

The radio has tremendous educative 
possibilities, as everybody concedes, but we 
shall not begin to realize those possibilities 
until, perhaps as a condition of receiving 
a license, every broadcasting station will 
be required to devote a definite proportion 
of its schedule to educative programs, free 
from advertising. The broadcasts of 
Walter Damrosch are of the type we have 
in mind. It is doubtful that the radio as 
an instrument of regular class-room in- 
struction, or as a_ substitute therefor, 
offers much promise. As a method of in- 
struction, it has all the shortcomings of the 
lecture method which we have been con- 
demning for years; it is practically im- 
possible to plan a radio feature which will 
appeal with equal profit to an audience of 
children differing widely in age, maturity 
and interests; and it is impossible to 
imagine an educational radio program, 
made up for broadeast over a wide area by 
a committee of educators, perhaps sitting 
in Washington, which can approach in edu- 
cational value, and in adaptation to vary- 
ing ages of pupils, a well-planned course 
of study. But as an extra-curricular fea- 
ture, the radio has great possibilities as a 
means of presenting to an entire school if 
a secondary school, or a department if an 
elementary school, examples of literature 
finely read, or of music beautifully ren- 
dered, or as a means of broadcasting a 
speech of the President or some other dis- 
tinguished person whom the pupils may 
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never hear in any other way, the radio 
offers valuable possibilities for supplement- 
ing the regular instruction of the school 
and, at the same time, if rightly used by 
school authorities, of developing in pupils 
a wholesome radio-receiving judgment and 
taste, analogous to a taste for good reading 
which all schools regard it a duty to culti- 
vate. 

Daneing is a healthful exercise, and, 
when done gracefully, has high esthetic 
value. But the average public dance hall 
is not a suitable place for boys and girls to 
frequent. Again we have a case of a use- 
ful art which the school must recognize as 
a desirable element in education, if done 
under proper auspices. It is possible by 
having dancing as a school exercise and 
done at school under school supervision, to 
eliminate, through the cooperation of par- 
ents, much dancing by school children in 
unsuitable places, and in improper com- 
pany. 

The school can not be expected to coun- 
teract entirely the harmful influences of 
improper motion pictures, radio features 
or dancing in harmful surroundings, any 
more than the school can be expected to 
prevent the use of all slang in conversa- 
tion. But the schools, and the superin- 
tendent who directs the schools, must 
recognize the fact that these forms of enter- 
tainment make a strong appeal to young 
people, and that they do now, and will 
continue inereasingly to claim a large 
share of the outside time of pupils. In 
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any plan, therefore, for the preparation of 
children for the proper use of leisure it 
becomes the duty of the school to cultivate 
in children a refined movie, radio and 
dancing taste to the same degree that the 
school already has accepted the duty of 
developing a refined taste for literature, 
art and music. 

To sum up, while the White House Con- 
ference dealt with many phases of child 
health and welfare, it laid especial em- 
phasis upon the need of better and more 
extensive programs for health and recre- 
ation, more effective provisions for the 
proper treatment of handicapped children, 
and the development of a program for pre- 
paring children to make wholesale and 
intelligent employment of leisure time. 
Every school superintendent should have 
an adequate program to meet in his own 
school system the responsibilities which the 
White House Conference has so clearly 
defined. We can expect that the same out- 
side agencies which are now cooperating 
will continue to do so, but they need guid- 
ance and they will accept it, if it is tact- 
fully offered. The conclusion is_ that 
American communities are taking a much 
broader view of education than they did 
twenty-five years ago. They expect the 
school to promote the health and general 
welfare of their children, as well as their 
strictly educational interests, and the su- 
perintendent of schools rightly becomes 
the chief inspiration and executive to 
whom the people look for results. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ENGLISH TEACHING IN JAPAN 

A Tokyo correspondent to The London Times, 
writing on teaching of English in Japan, gives 
information concerning the founding and work 
of the Institute of Research in English Teach- 
ing. Approximately ten years ago the former 
viece-minister of education, Dr. Sawayanagi, sug- 
gested to Mr. Harold Palmer, who was then 


lecturing on methods of language study at Uni- 
versity College, London, that he should come 
out to Japan as a linguistic technician with the 
mission of examining the situation at first hand, 
to discover what were the causes for the com- 
parative failure of English teaching in Japan 
and to suggest remedies. This plan was sub- 
sequently carried into effect through the gen- 
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erous financial support of several wealthy 
Japanese, and the Institute of Research in 
English Teaching, the first of its kind in the 
world, was founded in Tokyo. The institute 
has on its board a number of eminent Japanese 
scholars, and is under the chairmanship of the 
head of the Imperial Academy of Japan. Not- 
withstanding lack of funds (apart from the 
small initial grant it has been self-supporting), 
it has not only justified its existence by the 
efforts it has suecessfully made to bring about 
a reform of English teaching in Japan, but has 
made a scientific approach to many problems 
arising out of the teaching of foreigr lan- 
guages, and has incidentally thrown much valu- 
able light upon the linguistie study of English. 

The institute, according to this correspondent, 
has played and is playing an increasingly im- 
portant role in the training of teachers and 
is gradually organizing special courses in lan- 
guage teaching methods in accordance with the 
principles elaborated by the director and his 
associates. Its research work has not been 
limited to the investigation of the teaching 
situation in Japan. In the course of the last 
few years it has been specially concerned with 
researches on speech psychology, making use 
of and earrying further work done by indi- 
viduals in various parts of the world, based 
upon the fundamental principle that language 
in its essence is “not a codification of concepts, 
nor a means of communication, but the instru- 
ment of thought itself, the thing that we think 
with, in short, ‘speech.’” The results of these 
inquiries have been embodied in a series of 
pamphlets, text-books and in a fundamental 
study of the romanization of Japanese, which 
is the first serious and systematic study of a 
vital question affecting linguistics in the Far 
East. The direetor’s inquiries into lexicology 
have led to the establishment of a new lexico- 
logieal technique, differing from that adopted 
by Dewey, Thorndike and the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages. 
The results obtained so far, it is understood, 
are encouraging and seem destined to have far- 
reaching results. The same may be said of the 
work done in connection with the making of 
educational gramophone records, which mark a 
considerable advance on those produced so far 


in other countries. 
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THE DECLINE IN APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR OHIO STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

The Ohio State University Magazine gives 
information concerning the General Assembly’s 
adherence to its announced policy of cutting 
approximately ten per cent. of the appropria- 
tions for wages and salaries in the five state- 
supported colleges and universities. An ap- 
propriation bill passed on June 25 virtually 
puts the Ohio State University back where it 
was four years ago. The university is granted 
$7,939,826 for the biennium 1931-32 as against 
$9,879,206 on which it operated during 1929- 
30. 

The university is confronted with a marked 
reduction in outlay for capital equipment and 
maintenance. More serious, however, is the de- 
creased appropriations involving salaries and 
wages. For the two years this bill carries $6,- 
131,530, while the present payroll of the uni- 
versity, according to President Rightmire, 
stands at approximately $6,500,000. The uni- 
versity was granted $6,020,000 the previous 
biennium for salaries. In the meantime the en- 
rolment had inereased by 2,000 students, re- 
quiring additional faculty members to take care 
of them. 

How the shortage will be absorbed is at pres- 
ent undecided. It is said, however, that there 
must be marked increases in the size of classes, 
which will hamper President Rightmire’s pro- 
gram of reducing the size of sections and thus 
reaching more effectively the individual stu- 
dent. A general salary decrease, however, 
seems improbable, as other means of trimming 
the payroll will probably be tried first. It is 
hoped that the suggestion of Senator Earl 
Lewis that the universities reduce the amount 
paid to the high-salaried men ean be avoided, 
as such action might cause the better men to 
accept positions in other institutions. It is 
also hoped that internal adjustments can pre- 
vent a general reduction for the lower salaried 
teachers. 

The extent that the institution’s income has 
been reduced is shown by the comparison with 
some other Western Conference universities for 
the same biennium: Wisconsin, $8,376,336; 
Michigan (for the first year) $4,920,000; Min- 
nesota, $9,008,000; Illinois, $11,345,000. 
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The magazine comments: “Failure to in- 
crease the utilities excise tax, a move which was 
blocked time after time during the session by 
one of the most powerful lobbies known, pre- 
vented the state from foreseeing sufficient reve- 
nues to carry on a progressive régime, and wit- 
nessed the passage of an appropriation bill 
which not only has set back education, but 
which sees all state agencies marking time, and 
no progress made. It seems significant that 
other legislatures were able, in the face of the 
depression, to earry along their educational 


programs.” 


THE LINGUISTIC ATLAS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 

PRELIMINARY work on the Linguistic Atlas 
of the United States, sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies, will be 
started in New England next month. Pro- 
fessor Hans Kurath, an authority on Amer- 
ican dialects, will direct the compilation of the 
atlas. 

In announcing its plans the society states 
that social prejudice in word pronunciation is 
very strong. Each loeality believes its par- 
ticular method is correct and that any devia- 
tion is wrong. One of the results it is hoped 
to achieve through the publication of the 
Linguistic Atlas is a more charitable point of 
view towards loeal dialects. It will be able to 
show, for example, that a million people in a 
given loeality are in the habit of pronouncing 
a certain word in a particular way. The fact 
is that, for the given locality, that pronuncia- 
In some other place, because 
of habits and eustoms of speech, some other 
pronunciation might be quite as acceptable. 

A standard of pronunciation is not desir- 
able except for the stage and that represents 
such a small portion of our national life. 
For the sake of art, it might be well to have 
such a standard but its use would be limited. 
It should not serve as a measuring stick or 
basis for criticism of some locally accepted 
dialect. Aceording to the ideas expressed by 
those conducting the investigation, the United 
States is the only important country which has 
made no intensive study of its dialects. All the 
western European countries have made one or 
more such researches. Professor Jakob Jud, 


tion is correct. 
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of the University of Zurich, co-author with Pro- 
fessor Carl Jaberg, of a Linguistic Atlas of 
Italy, Sicily, Sardinia and southeastern Swit- 
zerland, is a consultant in preparing the atlas 
in this country. 

Professor Hans Kurath and Professor Miles 
L. Hanley, of the University of Wisconsin, will 
begin the research in New England in August, 
collecting data in Connecticut. Dr. Guy Low- 
man, recently returned from the University of 
London, where he has studied for the past two 
years in preparation for the atlas, will conduct 
the work in Vermont. Cassil Reynard, for- 
merly of the Case School of Applied Science 
at Cleveland, will gather material in the 
Plymouth area of Massachusetts, and Martin 
Joos, graduate student from the University of 
Wisconsin, will handle the detail in western 
Massachusetts. 

Additional workers who will gather data in 
New England this fall are being trained by 
Professor Jud in the Linguistic Institute at 
the College of the City of New York. Other 
workers are taking preparatory courses in the 
summer session in Columbia University. 

Some idea of the resultant maps which will 
comprise the Linguistic Atlas of the United 
States can be gained by glancing through a 
volume of Professor Jud’s study in Italy. The 
word “ant,” for instance, has 1,200 different 
pronunciations, spellings and substitute words. 
These variations are all charted on a map show- 
ing phonetically exactly how the word sounds 
as used in each locality. The tracing of race 
histories is assisted by such comparative re- 
searches. 

In the United States, it is quite common for 
the same object to have different names in dif- 
ferent localities. The greatest variety is shown 
in the names of kitchen utensils and the parts 
of houses. A skillet is the same as a frying 
pan and a spider, while a tin cup may be 
called a dipper, cup, gourd or tin, and a porch 
is a stoop, veranda, portico, gallery or piazza. 

Dr. Kurath writes that: 


While the atlas can not be completed for per- 
haps ten years, the field work in New England 
will take only about fifteen months. When com- 
piled, edited and published, it will present a well- 


organized collection of the facts of our speech, 
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which is extremely diversified, for local and class 
variations are striking in this country. If the 
study begun here in the East is carried into other 
sections of the country, we shall learn why the 
Southerner drawls as he does, why the Easterner 
is as definitely marked by his speech as a Middle- 
westerner or one from the far West. These dia- 
lects can then be compared with foreign ones in 
sections of England, Ireland, France, ete., until 
we obtain a real view of the genesis of our 
speech, 

The success of the ‘‘Dictionary of American 
Biography,’’ which reflects the thought, culture 
and activities of contemporary American life 
through the biographies of representative men 
and women, has encouraged the American Council 
of Learned Societies to undertake the first com- 
prehensive study of native dialects ever made in 
this country, which will be called the ‘‘ Linguistic 
Atlas of the United States.’’ 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE ECONOMIC 
DEPRESSION ON VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
EVIDENCE of a realization on the part of 
state governments of the necessity for continu- 
ing their support of vocational education pro- 
grams, even in the face of the economic depres- 
sion, is found in a statement made public by 
Dr. J. C. Wright, director of the Federal 

Board for Vocational Education. 

A summary of the situation discloses that 
the vocational education program in this coun- 
try has stood the test of the world’s economic 
depression, a depression which has resulted in 
the curtailment of publie expenditures in many 
fields. The depression has served to emphasize 
the fact that the necessity for vocational edu- 
cation in giving training to those persons‘ who 
desire preparation for work as well as for help- 
ing those out of a job to adjust themselves to 
new occupations is even greater in times of de- 
pression than in normal times. 

Nineteen states report an increase in state 
appropriations for the current fiseal year, 
amounting to $800,000. Only seven states re- 
port decreases in their vocational training ap- 


propriations. These decreases total $70,000, 


which leaves a total inerease in the appropria- 
tions for the 46 states reporting of nearly 
$750,000 available for additional schools and 
classes in vocational education. 

Four states have increased their appropria- 
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tions for vocational rehabilitation work, 
amounting in all to $18,503, while only one 
state reports a decrease. 

The encouraging feature of the reports made 
by the 46 states is the upward trend in the 
financial support for vocational education and 
vocational rehabilitation by local communities 
throughout the country. Only two states re- 
port less support from local communities dur- 
ing the current year. On the other hand, one 
state reports a material increase, 20 states a 
general increase, and 11 states a slight increase ; 
while 3 states indicate that the local support 
will be the same as last year. 

Every indication points to an increase in en- 
rolment in vocational classes in agriculture, 
trade and industry, and home economics, the 
three fields with which vocational education has 
to do, in 31 out of the 46 states reporting. 
Four states report that the enrolment will prob- 
ably be about the same as for the previous year. 

New York is planning the greatest program 
of expansion of any of the states from which 
we have reports. The state legislature has 
inereased its appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation $300,000 over last year. It is expected, 
according to authoritative reports, that fifteen 
new departments of vocational agriculture and 
fifty departments of home economics will be 
added within the year, and an increased enrol- 
ment is anticipated in the day schools in trade 
and industrial instruction. A feature of the 
past year’s program in this state has been the 
enrolment of several thousand persons in spe- 
cial classes organized for the unemployed. 

Thirty states report no changes in the size of 
their staffs for the eurrent year, and eleven 
states have increased their personnel by the 
addition of 16 supervisors. A decrease re- 
ported by four states gives four supervisors. 
Only one or two states indicate any tendency to 
reduce salaries. 


PRISON EDUCATION IN NEW YORK 
CITY 

Epucation will be brought within prison 
walls for the first time in a New York City 
penal institution in the near future, according 
to the announcement of Deputy Commissioner 
Joseph F. Fishman, of the Department of Cor- 
rection, printed in the New York Tribune. 
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Establishment of the first prison school, a 
joint project of school and prison officials, 
proposed by Commissioner of Correction Rich- 
ard Patterson, Jr., is virtually assured at the 
New York City Reformatory for Male Mis- 
demeanants at New Hampton, Orange County, 
N. Y. This institution has been selected ten- 
tatively for the first school by a committee of 
publie school officials called in by Commis- 
sioner Patterson early this summer. If present 
plans materialize the school will be housed in 
an edueational building of special design suited 
to its unusual purposes. 

The Board of Edueation will be asked to 
assign a member of the school department to 
New Hampton to undertake a survey to deter- 
mine the education, mental capacity, aptitudes 
and physieal condition of each inmate. On the 
basis of his findings, expected to take six or 
eight weeks, the organization of the school and 
its needs for apparatus and equipment will be 
determined. 

The committee reporting on its intensive 
study of prisons recommended informally the 
establishment of the proposed new school. On 
the committee are: George H. Chatfield, di- 
rector of attendance; Dr. John S. Roberts, 
district superintendent representing Superinten- 
dent of Schools William J. O’Shea, I. David 
Cohen, principal of the Brooklyn Boys’ Con- 
tinuation Sehool, District Superintendent Os- 
wald Schlockow, in charge of continuation 
schools; Edward Zabriskie, principal of Wash- 
ington Irving High School, and Dr. Charles 
Harper, principal of the Murray Hill Indus- 
trial High Sehool for Boys. 

The New Hampton Prison was selected as 
having the most hopeful class. The committee 
states that many of its inmates have been 
chronie truants, have served time in _protec- 
tories, are hardened criminals or just “tough 
city kids.” It is a model farm prison for 
thosé between the ages of sixteen and thirty 
sentenced from Manhattan, Queens and Rich- 
mond. With a maximum sentence of three 
years it offers a comparatively stable group 
with which to start. 

The survey to be conducted there will deter- 
mine whether academic, vocational, trade or 
guidanee work should be given and in what 
proportions. 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION OF THE 
SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 

_ A SPECIAL dispatch to The New York Times 

states that the Chicago School Board’s floating 

debts have reached a total amount of $101,- 

462,730 and the board is in the market to bor- 

row $34,000,000 more. 

A large part of the debts are secured by tax 
anticipation warrants, another part by partici- 
pation certificates in a trust composed of tax 
warrants, and the remainder is composed of un- 
paid bills and overdue salaries, some of which 
are delinquent four months. 

Paying of the warrants depends on the ecol- 
lection of taxes. Not enough taxes have been 
gathered to pay off all the 1928 warrants, less 
than 65 per cent. of the 1929 taxes have been 
collected, and the 1930 taxes have not been 
levied. 

Paying of back salaries to teachers and jan- 
itors and the bills of supply men and con- 
tractors hinges on the board’s ability to sell 
more tax anticipation warrants, which buyers so 
far have refused until the board pays some of 
the old debts. 

Under these conditions the board must decide 
whether it will trim expenses, other than the 
elimination of one Lincoln, four Packards and 
four Buicks, which have been purchased, oper- 
ated and maintained for trustees. 

The board voted at its last meeting to abolish 
the automobiles and thus save $30,500. Tax- 
payers have been paying chauffeurs $200 a 
month each to drive the trustees. 

President Myers has recommended that $3,- 
620,065 additional be saved and last week it 
was reported the trustees had agreed to elim- 
inate about $2,400,000. Since then, however, 
five unions of teachers and the janitors’ and en- 
gineers’ unions have threatened to persuade the 
trustees to oppose this retrenchment. 

At the pace the school board is going its 
debts will mount to $107,207,000 before it is 
time to open its schools in September. 

To pay these debts the board has whatever 
taxes which may be paid in the meantime, 
which has been estimated at less than $6,000,- 
000. This money, according to the require- 

ments of the statutes, must be used to pay off 
tax anticipation warrants first, so that taxes 
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can not possibly be relied upon to pay the past 


due salaries and bills. 


THE WORLD FEDERATION OF EDU- 
CATION ASSOCIATIONS 

Tue World Federation of Education Asso- 
clations opened its meeting on July 26, at 
Denver, Colorado. The federation was wel- 
comed by Governor Adams and officers of the 
state board of education. Miss Florence M. 
Hale, newly elected president of the National 
Edueation Association, extended greetings on 
behalf of the American teachers and school 
authorities. 

The effect on international friendship of 
military training in schools and colleges; fur- 
ther extension of the practice of exchange of 
students and teachers, and the establishment 
of a world university, are included among 
the topies to be discussed in the sectional con- 
ferences scheduled for each morning of the 
week’s program. 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, of Augusta, Maine, 
is the president of the world federation. The 
vice-presidents are: Sir Frank Goldstone, of 
London; Hirotaro Hayashi, of Tokyo, and D. 
D. MaeDonald, of Toronto. 

According to a statement issued by these 
officers of the federation, it will be the pur- 
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pose of the Denver congress, and the world 
organization of teachers, to promote friendship, 
justice and good will among the nations of the 
world; to bring about a world-wide tolerance 
of the rights and privileges of all nations, re- 
gardless of race or creed; to develop an ap- 
preciation of the value of inherited gifts of race 
and nations. 

It will seek to secure more satisfying infor- 
mation and more adequate statement of facts 
for text-books used in the schools of the dif- 
ferent nations; to omit from teaching mate- 
rials statements which tend to misunderstand- 
ings and false impressions; to foster a national 
comradeship which will produce a more sym- 
pathetic appreciation among nations; to bring 
together the experiences of the races and the 
achievements of the various peoples as a basis 
for teaching international understanding and 
good will; to foster the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the progress of education 
in all its forms among nations and peoples. 

Finally, it will endeavor to teach the inter- 
dependence of nations, that each nation is pos- 
sessed of certain inalienable rights, among which 
are the rights to develop its natural resources, 
to carry on trade and commerce, to cultivate the 
gifts peculiar to itself and to provide for the 
welfare, progress and happiness of its people. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE trustees of Allegheny College have an- 
nounced that Dr. William Pearson Tolley will 
be inaugurated as the thirteenth president of 
the college on Friday, October 9. The com- 
mittee in charge of the inauguration consists 
of The Honorable Frank P. Miller, Dr. Clar- 
ence F. Ross, and Dean J. R. Schultz, all of 
Meadville, and Dr. William P. Beazell, of New 
York City. 

Dr. Howarp R. Omwakeg, dean of Franklin 
and Marshall College, has accepted the position 
of president of Catawba College. 


Dr. CorNELIUS BETTEN has been named act- 
ing dean and director of the State Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economies at Cornell 
University to fill the vaecaney created by the 
promotion of Dean Mann to the office of pro- 
vost of the university. 


Dr. HernricH Lvuepers, professor of Indo- 
Aryan Philology at the University of Berlin, 
has been elected rector of the university to suc- 
ceed Professor Diessmann. 


Mr. Artuur L. F. Suir has been appointed 
rector of the Edinburgh Academy. He succeeds 
Mr. P. H. B. Lyons, who has been appointed 
head master at Rugby School. 


Dr. Rupotpx D. Linpeguist has resigned as 
assistant superintendent of schools at Oakland, 
California, to accept the position of director 
of university schools and professor of educa- 
tion at the Ohio State University. 


Dr. Apert B. Wricut has been appointed 
head of the school of business administration 
at Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Wavrer J. Saupe and Dr. Ralph K. 
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Watkins have been promoted to full profes- 
sorships of education at the University of 
Missouri. 


APPOINTMENTS to the faculty of the summer 
session of the University of Cincinnati include: 
Dr. Harvey L. Eby, associate professor of rural 
education of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, and Dr. Gladstone H. Yeuell, pro- 
fessor of secondary education and head of the 
department of the University of Alabama. 


RayMOoND LESLIE BUELL, research director of 
the Foreign Policy Association, has been ap- 
pointed lecturer in the School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton University. 

Mr. ArtHuR M. Seyso.p, for five years prin- 
cipal of the Thomas Jefferson Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned to become 
head master of Oak Lane School of Temple 
University, Philadelphia. 

THE REVEREND JOSEPH H. DULLES, librarian 
of Princeton Theological Library for the last 
forty-five years, retired on July 31, and will 
be succeeded by the Reverend William B. Shed- 
dan. 


Miss CHARLOTTE TEMPLETON has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the new Atlanta University 
library. She is second vice-president of the 
American Library Association and president of 
the Southeastern Library Association. 


Mr. ANDREW J. Kouar has been elected pres- 
ident of the board of directors of the Chicago 
Publie Library. 

Dr. ALBERT B. MerepitTH, dean of school ad- 
ministration at New York University, has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the American Coun- 
cil on Education. 


Dr. D. C. CaBeen, professor of Romance 
languages at Vanderbilt University, has been 
elected president of the Vanderbilt Chapter of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. Other officers are: Dr. W. E. Garrey, 
vice-president, and Dr. C. B. Brown, secretary. 


Mr. Patrick Henry CALLAHAN has been ap- 
pointed on the board of trustees of the National 
Child Labor Committee. 


3ROTHER Pav, formerly superintendent of 
St. Mark’s Industrial School at Baltimore, has 
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been elected superior of the Xaverian Order 
throughout the world for six years. 


Dr. JAMES T. QuARLES, formerly university 
organist, and now dean of the College of Fine 
Arts of the University of Missouri, was honored 
at the commencement exercises of Denver Col- 
lege of Musie with the degree of doctor of 
musie. 


Miss Friora Rose, professor of home eco- 
nomies at the Ohio State University, was 
awarded an honorary degree in pedagogy by 
the New York State College for Teachers on 
June 14. 

Miss GRACE OWEN, honorary general secre- 
tary of the British Nursery School Association, 
was awarded the Order of the British Empire 
After hold- 
ing lectureships in education in the Universities 


in the King’s Birthday honor list. 


of Manchester and Reading, and at Leeds City 
Training College, she was from 1917 to 1924 
principal of the Mather Training College for 
teachers of junior schools and nursery schools, 
and on the amalgamation of the Mather and 
Manchester Training Colleges, she was ap- 
pointed the first principal of the combined 
foundation. Miss Owen, who is a sister of Mrs. 
J. MeKeen Cattell, received the bachelor’s de- 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in 1905. 

THE Oberly Memorial prize this year has 
been awarded to Everett E. Edwards, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture economist, for his 
publication, “A Bibliography of the History of 
Agriculture in the United States,” by the 
Eunice Rockwood Oberly Memorial Fund com- 
mittee of the American Library Association. 
Eight bibliographies were submitted for the 
prize, which is awarded triennially in honor of 
Eunice Rockwood Oberly, Federal Bureau of 
Plant Industry librarian, who died on Novem- 
ber 21, 1921. 


in seientifie circles for her preparation of bib- 


Miss Oberly was widely known 


liographies of scientific literature. 


THREE American professors of economics and 


commerce—Dean Adams (from Oklahoma), 
Professor Willey (from Minnesota), and Pro- 
fessor Witte (from Wisconsin)—arrived in 
London on July 11 as the guests of the Car- 


negie Endowment for International Peace for 
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the purpose of making an extensive tour of 
Great Britain and Ireland and studying the 
general economic conditions. They remained 
in London until the end of the month, and dur- 
ing August will visit Liverpool, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, Dub- 
lin, Swansea, Cardiff, Bristol and Oxford. On 
August 31 they will proceed to Geneva. 


Dr. NicHotas Murray Butter, president of 
Columbia University, who had just returned 
from a European trip, addressed the students 
of the summer session of the university on 
“This Changing World” on July 29. 


Dr. L. P. Jacks, principal of Manchester 
College, Oxford, will lecture in various cities 
throughout the United States during the next 
academic year. 

Dr. STEPHEN P. DuGGan delivered the first 
of a series of lectures at the University of San 
Marco, Lima, Peru, on July 18. He spoke on 
“The Character of the North American Civili- 
zation.” Dr. Duggan was made an honorary 
fellow of the university. 

MEMORIAL services for Dr. Frederick Gordon 
Bonser, formerly professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, were 
held on July 20 in the Milbank Chapel of 
Teachers College. Dr. Bonser died on June 8 
after an illness of several months. Dean Wil- 
liam F. Russell presided and Dean Emeritus 
James E. Russell was the speaker. 


Miss Henrierta SCHMERLER, a candidate 
for the Ph.D. degree in the department of an- 
thropology of Columbia University, aged 
twenty-three years, has been murdered on the 
Fort Apache Reservation, Arizona, where she 
was engaged in a study of the ceremonial and 
tribal home life of the Apache Indians. 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of eastern 
states to consider the general situation in con- 
nection with an outbreak of infantile paralysis 
in New York was held in New York City on 
July 27, according to information received by 
the Public Health Service. The states partici- 
pating, according to this information, under a 
eall from the Health Officer of the State of 
New York, included all of New England, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and possibly 
Maryland. 
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A print of milk every day in the week will be 
delivered during the summer vacation to ten 
thousand needy school children in New York 
City, who have been under the care of the 
school authorities, according to announcement 
of the Board of Education. The cost of the 
summer milk, which will be approximately 
$50,000, will be defrayed by the School Relief 
Fund, maintained by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of teachers, principals and supervisors. 
The milk will be delivered in accordance with 
lists made out by the teachers, naming children 
whose families are not able to buy the milk. 
The list will be rechecked from time to time 
during the summer by attendance officers. 


CLASSES in the continuation schools of New 
York City for retraining unemployed adults 
will be continued this fall and for such time 
next year as they are considered necessary, ac- 
cording to a statement made by Mr. Arthur S. 
Somers, chairman of the budget committee of 
the board. Funds have been tentatively set 
aside for the employment of thirty-nine teach- 
ers in addition to the regular staff of the con- 
tinuation schools. Their salaries will amount 
approximately to $117,000. They will be able 
to teach about 2,000 part-time students. Two 
continuation schools are maintaining retraining 
classes this summer, but this feature of the 
work is not expected to be continued next year. 
The board, however, will decide next year 
whether summer classes are necessary in 1932. 
If employment conditions are better the classes 
will not be organized. Introduction of “re- 
training classes” last winter benefited approx- 
imately 3,700 jobless adults, many of whom 
have since been able to obtain work. 


Youne Jewish scholars from America will 
be beneficiaries of seventeen new scholarships 
founded at the Hebrew University in Jeru- 
salem, given by benefactors in the United 
States. The awards will be made on the basis 
of competitive examinations, which will be held 
at the beginning of the fall semester. 


THE home economies curricula of some of the 
leading women’s colleges of Japan and China 
will be studied during the coming year with 
the view of making them serve adequately the 
home life of the native people. Dean Ava B. 
Milam, of the school of home economics at 
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Oregon State College, under a year’s leave of 
absence, has departed for the Orient to make 
the study. Dean Milam spent a year and a 
half in China in 1922-23, where she made a 
study of Chinese home life and on her findings 
based the first collegiate Chinese course in home 
economies, which was established under her di- 
rection at Yenching College. 


San Marcos University, the oldest univer- 
sity on the American continent, recently cele- 
brated its 380th anniversary. San Mareos was 
founded May 12, 1551, by the Spanish Emperor, 
Charles V, “with the same privileges, franchises 
and freedom as Salamanca University.” 


The Christian Science Monitor reports that 
the Greek government has increased fivefold its 
annual assistance to the University of Athens, 
to enlarge its activities, complete its buildings 
and acquire long-needed apparatus and fur- 
niture. The university will now be able to 
execute its plans at an estimated cost of 100,- 
000,000 drachmas ($1,300,000). These funds 
will cover a period of four years. After the 
construetion plan has been earried out, the an- 
nual subsidy to the university will be raised to 
25,000,000 drachmas. 


DesPaTCHES to the daily press state that en- 
trance to the two universities in Bulgaria is to 
be limited under plans of the educational au- 
thorities. The census showed that whereas the 
population had increased by 13 per cent. and 
the enrolment in primary schools by 11 per cent. 
in the six years between 1924 and 1930, the 
university enrolment had grown by 80 per cent. 
The authorities have advised parents to teach 
their sons and daughters trades, warning them 
that hundreds of young people who graduate 
from the universities are unable to find “white 
collar” jobs and have to undertake labor for 
which they are not fitted. 


THE Budapest University recently celebrated 
the two hundred and ninety-sixth anniversary 
of its foundation and the one hundred and 
fifty-first anniversary of its restoration, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. In his opening speech the rector 
of the university, Professor Louis Nékam, out- 
lined the progress of the past seventy years. 
He made known the great sacrifices made by 
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the neighboring countries. It is desirable, con- 
tinued the rector, that a strong university and 
a strong ministry should cooperate. Also the 
community has to move in the interest of the 
university. He complained that the university 
met with little understanding in its present ad- 
verse position. In 250 years the Hungarian 
gentry (which spend millions and millions on 
race horses) altogether have made only four 
foundations, while the business men and the 
city of Budapest, so to say, did not support the 
institution with anything at all. He expressed 
his hope that henceforth rich merchants, manu- 
facturers and noblemen will bear in mind the 
diffieult financial position of the university and 
will lend helping hands as is done in the cul- 


tured Western states. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
nearly 300 schools at Jerusalem with more 
than 22,000 children have been closed as a con- 
sequence of refusal of the Hebrew Teachers 
Union to accept a reduction in pay prescribed 
by the Jewish agency executive. Teachers 
have not received their salaries since December 
and some of them are said to be starving. 


BELGIuM will set up a national bureau for 
the care of minor children who have lost the 
support of the family bread-winner through 
industrial accident, it has been announced at 
the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor. The bureau, which is authorized in a 
law recently enacted, is directed to supervise in 
behalf of this class of children and enforce the 
child-welfare laws. It will administer the pen- 
sions awarded under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, handle matters affecting the minor’s 
property, and give pecuniary aid when needed. 
In addition to these functions, the bureau will 
supervise their general education and voca- 
tional training. It will be represented by local 
committees in the provinces and cities. Through 
these committees, welfare “visitors” will be ap- 
pointed to advise the mother or guardian. 
They must have certain prerequisites in educa- 
tion, experience and character. In administer- 
ing to the children’s well-being, the visitors will 
serve without compensation. Women are pre- 


ferred for the work where young children are 
involved. 
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DISCUSSION 


WHY THE WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT 
WAS BOUND TO FAIL 

Tue Wisconsin experiment has frequently 
been obseured from view by the clouds of in- 
cense and vituperation which hover about the 
heads of Messrs. Frank and Meiklejohn, on the 
one hand, and their opponents on the other. 
Mr. Showerman’s able article has drawn floods 
of condemnation upon his person, while the 
prificiples for which he contends have been con- 
temptuously thrust aside with a mere gesture. 
I wish to steer clear of all personalities for 
once and direct the public eye to facts and con- 
siderations which to my knowledge have not yet 
appeared in print and yet touch the very core 
of the actual situation in Wisconsin. 

In brief, my thesis is that the Wisconsin ex- 
periment bore the germs of its failure in its 
very constitution, and it ultimately came to an 
end because its own faculty sabotaged the 
scheme and its students deserted it. Confirma- 
tion of these assertions should dispose of the 
notion that the university faculty was too reac- 
tionary to let the experiment succeed, as well 
as the notion that the Experimental College 
was to demonstrate some principle or other once 
for all. Arguments pro and con have com- 
pletely lost sight of the truism that the failure 
of an experiment may prove only that-it was 
badly devised. 

It is probably true, as Mr. Showerman as- 
serts, that a majority of our faculty was 
opposed to the Experimental College from the 
start, and has remained unconvinced down to 
the present date. It is also wholly irrelevant. 
For in point of fact the experiment went its 
way without obstruction either on or off the 
“ampus; and whatever discouragement may 
have resulted from informal expression of ad- 
verse opinion on the part of faculty members 
was more than offset by the very vocal approval 
which has resounded from platform and press 
ever since the venture was first announced. 

More serious diffieulties resulted from certain 
other factors which were stressed in campus dis- 
cussion but have not been widely understood 
elsewhere. The predominantly vocational edu- 
cation which our state universities impart, espe- 
cially in the case of men students, was a poor 
soil in which to plant an experiment which cer- 


tainly did not primarily aim at preparation for 
a gainful career. The indefinite character of 
the actual training afforded by the Experimen- 
tal College rendered very difficult the evalua- 
tion of that training in terms of “credits,” #.e., 
those measuring units for academie work which, 
for better or for worse, are the accepted cur- 
rency on the academic market. Finally, there 
was something anomalous in a scheme which 
set the student free during his first two years 
and then sent him back into the more rigid har- 
ness of upperclass study. However, it may con- 
fidently be asserted that these problems did not 
contribute essentially to what I term the inevi- 
table failure of the experiment, although to be 
sure they may well have accelerated its down- 
ward course. 

At this point the question is in order as to 
why the defective character of the experiment 
was not recognized at the outset, if, as I claim, 
it was doomed to failure before it ever began. 
The answer is very simple: nobody knew how 
the experiment was actually to be conducted, 
and the vast majority even of well-informed 
persons do not know to this day what went on 
in the Experimental College. Mr. Meiklejohn’s 
addresses and publications are disappointingly 
vague with respect to all the technical details 
of the experiment, and even the L. S. faculty 
did not obtain much insight into these matters 
until a committee appointed by the dean, in 
accordance with the terms of the original legis- 
lation establishing the experiment, undertook a 
careful investigation of the work of the Experi- 
mental College and the progress it had made. 
The committee was ably manned and went about 
its work with intelligence and energy; and it 
published a report which was a masterpiece in 
the art of saying nothing in as many (truthful) 
words as possible. This was an act of mag- 
nanimous restraint which has so far gone un- 
heralded. For if the committee had published 
its actual findings, the effect upon the prestige 
of the Experimental College would have been 
little short of devastating. The failure of the 
experiment, in short, would have been patent to 
all seeing eyes, and Mr. Meiklejohn’s work 
might have been seriously hampered. It seems 
to me, however, that the public should no 
longer be denied such information as is by now 
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in the possession of every well-posted person 
on the Wisconsin campus. 

Into Mr. Meiklejohn’s original scheme were 
written the following specifications, 
others which do not concern us here: (1) Each 
faculty member was to teach everything; (2) 
instruetion by lecture was not favored; (3) 
faculty and students were to live together in a 
cloistered community; (4) formal instruction 
was to consist of one group conference per week 
and one individual 50-minute conference per 
student per week. Let us see some of the im- 
plications and results of this technique. 

1. The requirement of universal instruction 
reads very beautifully in Mr. Meiklejohn’g able 
and eloquent presentation of it. Facultw and 
students marching together along the same road, 
emulating each other in their efforts to reach 
the same or a similar goal, making simultaneous 
discoveries in a new and exciting world—such 
is about the tenor of the proponent’s words. 
In actual practice, however, it was as unfor- 
tunate a plan as could well be imagined. I can 
only touch upon the disadvantages which it 
would seem that any expert pedagogical eye 
would have discerned in it. To begin with, it 
meant an overworked faculty, since the staff 
had to inform themselves along all sorts of lines 
which had hitherto been outside their regular 
fields of thought. But with all their effort, their 
students were bound to be or to become discon- 
tented, for a teacher in the guise of a fellow- 
student ean hardly achieve that leadership that 
the teacher-student relation normally requires. 
Certain restrictions of the curriculum followed 
inevitably, for neither foreign language, nor 
exact science, nor mathematics, nor for that 
matter English, could be taught by an all- 
knowing faculty on the basis of one hour per 
week. Yet these are subjects which surely de- 
serve some place in a program of liberal educa- 
tion, and the lack of suitable training in them 
must seriously affect a young man’s preparation 
for his future work in life. Finally, a loyal 
acceptance of this program, which precluded 
the pursuit of a special field of study on the 
part of most members of the faculty, practi- 
cally eut them off from advancement except 
within the framework of the college, since pro- 
motion seldom comes to a man who does not 
distinguish himself along some particular line 
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of thought or work. In my judgment, the 
Experimental College would have eventually 
been destroyed by this specification alone. 

2. Very severe and disconcerting things have 
been said about instruction by lecture, and there 
is no doubt that the average academic lecture is 
a variable whose pedagogic value approaches 
zero as a limit. I am in no mood to defend it, 
having touched zero in my own experience as 
a student. But for certain purposes we have 
nothing better, indeed nothing else: the best 
proof of which is that the faculty of the Experi- 
mental College, swearing it would never consent, 
consented (ultimately) to give its students 
about as many lectures as the average L. S. 
freshman has always had. 

3. The cloistered college community was an- 
other beautiful dream—on paper. Or rather, 
to be perfectly fair, it was really marvelous for 
the students. But it drove the faculty to 
despair. The students of the Experimental Col- 
lege, who were not overburdened with those 
assignments that keep the ordinary freshman’s 
nose to the grindstone, liked nothing better 
than to drop in at 8 in the evening and stay 
through till midnight. And that is precisely 
what they did, while the opportunity lasted. 

4. I have already hinted at the reasons why 
neither the group conference nor the individual 
conference really amounted to very much from 
a pedagogical point of view. The group con- 
ference, as will be clear upon a little reflection, 
was only too often bound to degenerate into a 
sort of free-for-all in which certain voluble stu- 
dents easily got the lead and kept it. What 
could any but a very superior instructor do to 
prevent this? Had he been conducting a quiz- 
section in a field which he commanded, he could 
have held the discussion within bounds and led 
it back and back to the basic essentials that his 
knowledge and experience indicated as either 
fundamental, and herice requiring infinite repeti- 
tion, or else difficult of mastery, and therefore 
calling for particular emphasis. While the 
same considerations apply in a somewhat lesser 
degree to the individual conference, a new fac- 
tor of much importance enters at this point. 
I refer to the very great technical difficulty of 
this mode of instruction. In this connection, 
craving my readers’ pardon for rubbing in the 
fact, I wish to eall attention emphatically to the 
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circumstance that the only fixed appointment 
the Experimental College student had was this 
weekly conference with his instructor. I have 
taught for many years, and regard myself (of 
course) as a good teacher; but I should hesitate 
to take the responsibility for guiding the edu- 
cation of a young person on the basis of one 
hour per week. And I know that able members 
of the Experimental College faculty were dis- 
couraged by their relative failure to handle their 
conferences effectively. 

I said above that the faculty of the Experi- 
mental College sabotaged the scheme. It is now 
possible for me to elucidate that statement, at 
the same time disclaiming any idea of reflecting 
upon their loyalty, which in fact was uniformly 
intense and highly inspiring. I mean by 
sabotage something much more subtle and more 
vital, a tacit admission that the original scheme 
could not be made to work, and consequent 
modifications of it which in some instances ap- 
proached repudiation. A case in point is the 
treatment of lectures in the Experimental Col- 
lege curriculum, already referred to above. 
Let me mention a few other significant examples. 

Certain members of the staff conducted volun- 
tary conferences in their several fields of inter- 
est (cultivated prior to their appointments to 
the Experimental College staff). These were 
attended by students really interested and con- 
ducted in each case by a master of the subject. 
The value and interest of these conferences, as 
compared to those of the Experimental College 
curriculum, was an eye-opener to both staff and 
students, and their success demonstrated the in- 
adequacy of the latter type. 

A very considerable percentage of the stu- 
dents sought instruction “on the hill,” as we 
say at Wisconsin, in subjects outside the Ex- 
perimental College curriculum, notably in for- 
eign language. This work had to be done in 
addition to their studies in the college. Ob- 
viously, for these students the Experimental 
College course did not completely satisfy the 
requirements of a liberal education. What 
would these students have done had the L. S. 
college not been close by with its wealth of 
organized classes? 

The cloistered community idea was an early 
victim of faculty rebellion. After the staff had 


given it a good trial, they found that their intel- 
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lectual existence was endangered, and they very 
properly pulled up stakes and left the young 
monks to roam the eloisters alone. In other 
words, the Experimental College teachers did 
just as the rest of us do: they posted office 
hours, which they probably kept as well as we 
do, and for the remainder of the time they 
retired behind the bastions of their homes. 
Most serious of all, the faculty struck entirely, 
so to speak. That is, they came to feel, most 
of them, that a continuous post on the Experi- 
mental College staff would be a professional and 
personal impossibility. Some abandoned the 
ship altogether and left in disillusionment and 
dismay; others toyed with the idea of a sort 
of alternation, serving two years (say) in the 
Experimental College and returning for the 
third to what a great former president has 
taught us to call normaley. Just what an inde- 
pendent college would do with the 33 per cent. 
of its staff that wanted to be off duty each year 
is not clear to me. But it is perfectly clear 
that the Experimental College at the University 
of Wisconsin could safely be ealled a failure 
from the moment when its staff—all hand- 
picked and able men—ceased to regard it as 
offering a desirable life berth for any man. 
Finally, I must explain the assertion that the 
students deserted the Experimental College, 
again with a disclaimer as conciliant. The 
loyalty of the students on campus to the experi- 
ment, their faculty, and their director, was per- 
haps the most gratifying feature of the entire 
venture and was at the same time a tribute to 
the magnetic and inspiring personality of Mr. 
Meiklejohn. And yet we must face the ines- 
capable fact that in spite of this campus solidar- 
ity, in spite of a publicity campaign in Wiscon- 
sin which exceeded any effort the university had 
ever made, and in spite of nation-wide commen- 
dation of the Experimental College, the student 
enrolment, which only barely reached the de- 
sired figure in its first year, has dropped from 
year to year and is now only about one half of 
the anticipated norm of 125 per class. What 
does this mean? For me the conclusion is plain 
that in the eyes of the home-going student the 
experiment was a failure. He may even have 
been satisfied for himself; but either he could 
not conscientiously urge his younger brother, or 
his high-school friends, to follow his example, 
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or what he had to tell about his year in the 
Experimental College held out no lure for them. 

Let me drop our imaginary probe a little 
farther into the soul of the Experimental Col- 
lege student as he goes home. How has his year 
differed from that of his college mates and 
friends? He has had the same sports and 
amusements, has participated in that “college 
life” that the young man is supposed to regard 
as the chief object in signing up for a higher 
education. He has very likely had more time, 
in faet, to enjoy that life than his classmates, 
with their 16-hour schedule and steady grind 
of themes, quizzes, reports on outside reading, 
and the like. What is the matter, then, that he 
is not uttering paeans of joy and begging all 
his friends, “come on in, the water’s fine!”? 
The only answer I can find is one which throws 
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a better light on his character than our profes- 
sional crape-hangers are wont to shed; it is my 
firm conviction that he feels he has somehow 
been cheated, that he hasn’t got his (or his 
parents’) money’s worth, that the education im- 
parted to him in the Experimental College is 
not the equal of what his friends on the hill 
received in the same time. 

And now you know why (at least in the 
writer’s opinion) the Wisconsin experiment was 
bound to fail: because it offered an inadequate 
form of collegiate education in competition with 
one which, with all its admitted faults, is more 
substantial and better suited to its day and its 
geographical location, and the students, doubt- 
less inspired by the tenets of a merchandising 
age, are determined to “accept no substitutes!” 

OLE MAN RIBBER 


QUOTATIONS 


CHILE’S STUDENTS 

UntTiL very recently Chile had succeeded in 
resisting the wave of political unrest engen- 
dered by the economic depression which has 
been sweeping over all of South America. 
Now her dikes have been broken. Just as in 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru and Bolivia, a long 
smoldering resentment has broken out against 
officials so unfortunate as to be in power at a 
time when economie conditions are beyond their 
President Carlos Ibanyez finds him- 
self assailed from all sides with demands for 
his resignation. 


control. 


The spearhead of this unrest is the student 
body of the University of Chile. A rapid series 
of Cabinet changes failed to moderate their at- 
tacks upon the Government, and, having bar- 
ricaded themselves in the university buildings, 
they have been defying the troops and calling 
upon Ibanyez to surrender his power. It is 
futile to speculate on how much support their 
movement has in the country as a whole, but 
whatever the outeome of present disturbances 
they afford a striking demonstration of the 
political influence which students in Latin- 
American countries so often exert. 

According to reports, these patriotie young 
men threatened to burn down the buildings, 
regardless of their own lives, should the troops 
attack them, while on the other hand they 





promised to get out peacefully if President 
Ibanyez “restored full freedom to Chile.” Just 
how these threats and promises could really 
help their country is something which perhaps 
only the student agitators could adequately ex- 
plain. Economie depression is the real prob- 
lem with which Chile is faced, and under pres- 
ent circumstances political questions are neces- 
sarily subordinate to the measures undertaken 
to alleviate economic distress. And obviously 
on such matters the student body of the Uni- 
versity of Chile is hardly qualified to know 
what should be done or even to criticize the 
Government’s program. 

In a stable country it is a great thing to 
have student interest in polities. It is often 
regretted in this country that the students of 
our universities and colleges are often so apa- 
thetie in regard to public questions. But be- 
tween a student body which takes advantage of 
an economic crisis to defy the Government and 
provoke unrest and disorder and one which is 
content to restrain its political impulses until 
they can be expressed through the ballot box, 
the choice would fairly seem to lie with the 
latter.—The New York Evening Post. 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


THE high-school teachers of the land at last 
demand that their institutions shall serve the 
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students and the public rather than college en- 
trance committees. This proposal of the Na- 
tional Secondary School Association at the Na- 
tional Educational Association meetings in Los 
Angeles received relatively little publicity. Yet 
it dwarfs into insignificance such heralded edu- 
cational items of the last year as the proposed 
reform of collegiate athletics or the dropping 
of Latin at Yale. Indeed, if the plan is put 
through in thorough fashion it may well be re- 
garded as the outstanding educational reform 
of our ‘generation. 

The most tragie travesty in our educational 
system has been the conventional high-school 
curriculum. The greatest waste of conscien- 
tious pedagogical effort has been the work of 
About one high- 
school student out of ten goes to college. Yet 


our high-school teachers. 
our high schools have been prostituted to the 
service of college entrance committees rather 
than being devoted to training young men and 
women to live more adequately in human so- 
ciety. 

The high-school curriculum has been deter- 
mined by the demands placed upon students 
for college entrance. The subjects thus re- 
quired have had singularly little relation to fit- 
ting anybody to live more satisfactorily in 
twentieth century civilization. The successful 
high-school teacher has been judged according 
to the number of boys and girls he can get by 
the college board examinations, not in relation 
to his shrewd and understanding guidance in 
the problems of human living. Progressive 
educators have observed this tragie waste and 
misdirection of teaching effort and have long 
murmured “O Lord, how long?” 


Now it appears that the long-suffering seec- 
ondary schools have burst into open rebellion 
against being regarded as lackeys of the col- 
leges. It is proposed that the old curriculum 
be serapped and that subjects be introduced 
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which will prepare students to meet the respon- 
sibilities of life in more intelligent fashion. It 
is recommended that more attention be given to 
the natural and social sciences, to psychology, 
“because it is essential that young people know 
something about the laws that govern mental 
health,” to subjects that develop motor skill, to 
health edueation, and to an appreciation of the 
fine arts. 

The green mould of the past lingers on in 
the proposal that two units of Latin or higher 
mathematies still be required, and rather too 
much time is to be given to the formal teaching 
of English. Yet the proposed reconstruction 
as a whole is sane and far-reaching. The re- 
sults hoped for are well stated by the com- 
mittee :— 

“This program, if conscientiously carried out, 
we confidently believe will solve most of our 
secondary school problems. It will produce 
symmetrically developed citizens interested in 
the varied activities of the social organization 
equipped for complete living. This means so- 
cial-minded, service-rendering men and women. 
It means also a far larger proportion of ere- 
ative mentalities than this country or any other 
country has ever possessed. More than that, it 
means a happy, prosperous and ever-develop- 
ing type that will rule the world, not by its 
dollars or its governmental authority but by its 
creative spirit, its ideals and its universal ser- 


vice.” 


I agree heartily and hope that the proposal 
will pass beyond the rhetorie of reform. The 
high school is the one opportunity which we 
have to train the majority of the mentally 
capable to be intelligent and honest citizens. 

It is time that we realized the opportunity 
and responsibility involved. The high school 
must no longer be a despised and incidental 
adjunct to higher education.—Dr. Harry Elmer 
Barnes in The New York World-Telegram. 


REPORTS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION 
An outstanding feature of the program of 
the National Council of Education, held in 


connection with the National Education Asso- 
ciation at Los Angeles on June 26 and 27, was 
the presentation and discussion of “The Phi- 
losophy at the Basis of Understanding and Good 
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Will,” based upon a source book entitled “Hu- 
man Relationships—Individual and Collective,” 
prepared by the Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search of Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, under the direction of Henry Lester 
Smith and Harold Littell, of that institution. 
The diseussion was led by Mrs. Susan M. Dor- 
sey, superintendent emeritus of schools, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Some conelusions growing out of these mate- 
rials and their interpretations pointed to the 
fact that in practically all periods of history 
from the beginning of time there have existed 
thinkers and writers who perceived and pointed 
out the necessity for abolishing wars and even 
recommended the establishment of leagues of 
then existing nations which, in some instances, 
were carried out. The problems to be solved 
in developing and maintaining satisfactory hu- 
man relationships were held to be difficult but 
probably not insurmountable, and education 
was accepted as an indispensable factor in at- 
taining the goal. Instances of the influence of 
the prejudices of adults, especially parents, on 
the human relations of youth were cited, and a 
plan suggested for the education of parents as 
a means of correcting such situations. 

Henry Lester Smith, joint author of the 
souree book and president of the National 
Council of Edueation, brought before the 
council “Some Suggested Theses Together 
with Related Questions bearing upon the Sub- 
ject of the Philosophy of Education.” These 
nine theses and the twenty-seven questions re- 
lating thereto were in printed form and dis- 
tributed to the council for consideration. 

Other interesting portions of the program 
included: 

(1) “A Review of Edueational Progress dur- 
ing the Year,” based on the biennial survey of 
the United States Office of Education and read 
by Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief of the divi- 
sion of special problems, United States Office 
of Edueation. In this résumé were emphasized 
the expansion of educational service through 
the publie schools to new groups and to increas- 
ing numbers of all groups; equalization of 
funds for school purposes; enlarged powers of 
state boards of edueation, and important eur- 
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riculum revisions. Attention was drawn to the 
facet that while we have approximately four and 
one half million youths in the publie schools— 
fifteen to eighteen years of age—there are still 
approximately four million out of school that 
need educational aid. 

(2) “A Look into the Edueational Future,” 
presented by Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superinten- 
dent of schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and president 
of the National Edueation Association. Dr. 
Sutton declared that we do not give youth the 
challenge of “hard work and the making of new 
diseoveries.”” We dwell entirely too much in our 
education on what has been accomplished and 
too little on the still unknown, undiscovered 
and uninvented. We also think and act in 
terms of things rather than of people, and the 
higher values of life are overlooked. Dr. Sut- 
ton cited an investigation which disclosed that 
when one thousand of our best citizens were 
speaking, seventy-eight words out of every 
hundred were spoken of real estate, stocks, 
bonds, houses and material possessions; six 
words out of every hundred were purely in fun 
or gossip; while only sixteen words out of 
every hundred concerned the development of 
the social, intellectual and moral life of the 
people. 

(3) “Some Problems Reviewed by the Cali- 
fornia Commission for the Study of Eduea- 
tional Problems,” by Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, 
superintendent emeritus of schools, Los An- 
geles, California, and chairman of the commis- 
sion. This report outlined a careful study of 
edueational problems by a commission of nine 
members, appointed by the governor of Cali- 
fornia, for this purpose, for a period of one 
year. Thirty major educational problems were 
studied, and both sides of the question set up 
in each ease, followed by a summing up of evi- 
denee and such recommendations as the case 
seemed to warrant. The report consisted of 
five major divisions: (a) “Student Problems”; 
(b) “Teacher Problems”; (c) “School Organi- 
zation Problems”; (d) “School Costs and 
Revenues,” and (e) “Miscellaneous Problems.” 
A remarkable feat of the commission was the 
expenditure of only $30,000 out of the $50,000 
appropriated for the work, thereby reserving 
$20,000 for some future investigation. 
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(4) “Report of the Committee on the Re- 
organization of Membership of the National 
Council of Education,” by Joseph H. Saun- 
ders, superintendent of schools, Newport News, 
Virginia, and chairman of the committee. This 
report was based on recommendations made 
some months earlier by Dr. Henry Suzzallo for 
a reorganization of the council, and offered 
definite recommendations for the same to be 
acted upon one year hence—after the members 
had time to study the report and evaluate the 


recommendations. 
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New officers were elected as follows: 


President: Dr. William C. Bagley, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Member Executive Committee: Miss Minnie J. 
Nielsen, Valley City, North Dakota. 

Members of Membership Committee: Joseph H. 
Saunders, Newport News, Virginia, and Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, principal, Pierce School, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


ADELAIDE S. BAYLOR 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN REMEDIAL 
READING 


THE purpose of this experiment was to ascer- 
tain the effect of some remedial instruction in 
reading on students of the freshman class, 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska, first 
semester, 1930, who scored definitely below the 
reading norm for the tenth grade. 

On October 23, 1930, form A of Whipple’s 
High School and College Reading Test was 
given to 273 freshmen in the Teachers College. 
This test is a short test requiring only ten 
minutes for its administration and is one of the 
few tests published for use in the high-school 
and college levels. Remedial classes were insti- 
tuted during the last week in October for those 
who were below the tenth-grade norm in reading 
score. Thirty-eight students took the work. 
These classes met once a week for eight weeks. 
Each student was tested individually for speed 
and comprehension. <A study of each subject’s 
eye movements was made in an attempt to 
determine the specifie difficulty of each student. 
Each one was advised as to his or her particular 
difficulty and was given definite remedial treat- 
ments. Each student was given a “Manual of 
Reading Exercises for Freshmen,” by Dr. L. C. 
Pressey. This book is one of daily exercises 
which require a minimum of six weeks. 

Kach student represented a ease study on the 
part of the instructor and of the one in charge 
Remedial treatment was 


of the experiment. 
recommended on the basis of individual diag- 
nosis. As soon as those in charge felt it would 
be profitable for the student, different types of 


reading were taken up. On January 13, 1931, 
or near the end of the first semester, form B of 
Whipple’s Reading Test was given. Because 
the results appear to show that there is no true 
difference between the performances of the 
whole group, forms A and B were subjected to 
statistical treatment in order to ascertain the 
reliability and validity of these instruments. 
The reliability was found to be .51 and the 
validity was found to be .71 upon the assump- 
tion of a perfect criterion. The chances are 
much in favor of the validity being much lower 
than this figure. 

The data were subjected to group compari- 
sons and paired comparisons. The paired com- 
parisons were made by selecting one student 
from the practice or remedial reading group 
and pairing him with one student from the 
control or unselected group. The pairing was 
made on the basis of percentile rank on the 
Ohio State University intelligence examination 
and the reading score. No pair was selected 
which varied more than 2 percentiles in the 
intelligence test or 2 scores on the reading test. 
This method yields individuals paired on the 
basis of 3 variables: Intelligence, reading score, 
and class-standing in the university. It was 
possible to obtain only 26 pairs by this rigorous 
method of selection. 

A. Group Comparisons: The distribution otf 
the freshman class closely approximated a nor- 
mal eurve on the basis of the initial test in 
reading. The median of the distribution was 
10, showing that this teachers college freshman 
group scored slightly superior to the norm for 
normal schools and teachers colleges and slightly 
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inferior to the norm for arts colleges under- 
graduates as given by Whipple. The range 
was from a score of 3 to a score of 19 upon a 
seale of 20. 

















TABLE I 
ToraL Group CoMPARISONS (N=273) READING 
(WHIPPLE) 
Mean s.D 
Initial test (form A) 10.28 2.93 
End test (form B) 10.13 2.51 
Difference  ......eccecoo es 15 42 
CRTRIORI TRI isin eorssen tienen .94 3.80 





The above Table I shows that the mean on 
form A of the distribution is found to 10.28 
with a standard deviation of 2.93. The mean 
in form B given for the group was found to be 
10.13 with a standard deviation of 2.51. The 
obtained difference of .15 is statistically unre- 
liable, being much less than 4 times the probable 
error of the difference, which is .2135. The 
critical ratio of .94 indicates that there is slight 
chance that a real difference was obtained in 
view of the low reliability and validity coeffi- 
cients of the test. 

The following table indicates the number of 
students in the various categories of delinquency 
employed by ihe University of Nebraska. 


TABLE II 
DELINQUENT STUDENTS WITH READING SCORE BE- 
LOW TENTH-GRADE NORM (WHIPPLE) 








No. Fail- Incom- Con- 


cases ure plete dition stat 





Remedial group.. 20 3 0 6 9 
Non-remedial 
1) | eee 32 


Total group 52 





Table II shows the number of the fifty-two, 
or 18.8 per cent., of the freshmen who scored 7 
or below which is below the norm for the tenth 
grade who were reported as being delinquent. 
Of these fifty-two students, thirty, or 57.6 per 
cent., were reported down in from 1 to 4 courses 
at the first quarter. Thirty-one, or 59.6 per 
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cent., of these fifty-two individuals were re- 
ported delinquent or failed in one or more sub- 
jects at the end of the semester. dt is to be 
noted that proportionally fewer of the reading 
group were delinquent than the non-remedial 
group. 

These results seem to show that this test indi- 
cates little difference in the ability to read after 
a semester’s work in the university. Further- 
more, there is indicated the fact that students 
of low initial reading score who took the 
remedial reading work were more successful in 
avoiding failure than individuals who did not 
receive this instruction. 

In another attempt to make a comparison the 
scores of the students in the remedial reading 
class were extracted from the groups. These 
students (38 in number) made up the experi- 
mental group. The remaining members of the 
class (235 in number) formed the control group. 


TABLE III 
Group COMPARISONS READING (WHIPPLE) 











Mean 8. D. 

Remedial group 

N=38 

Initial test . 6,81 1.65 

End test ............ 9.55 1.46 

Difference ............. See - 19 

Critical ratio .... wim Caen 1.12 
Non-Remedial group 

N = 235 

Initial test 11.27 2.77 

End test .. 10.78 2.73 

Diterence ............... ene 49 04 

Critical ratio .. a a .o0 





The above Table III shows the mean of the 
experimental group on the initial test was 6.81 
with a standard deviation of 1.65. 
of the end test was 9.55 with a standard devia- 
tion of 1.46. This represents a gain of 2.74 or 
a gain of more than 4 times the probable error 
of the difference. The chances that this is a 
true difference are better than 99 in 100. It 
must be stated that this difference is found on 
the basis of only 38 cases and that there is, 
therefore, some skepticism as to the absolute 


The mean 
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legitimacy of these results. The mean for the 
control group in the initial test was 11.27 with 
a standard deviation of 2.77. The mean for the 
end test was 10.78 with a standard deviation of 
2.73. The probable error of the difference in- 
dicates that there is slight chance that a real 
difference was obtained in this group. On the 
basis of these data it appears that the remedial 
reading group probably made a definite gain 
in ability to read as measured by the reading 
test used. 

B. Paired Comparisons: The following Table 
lV gives a statement of differences found among 
the groups selected by pairing individuals upon 
the basis indicated above. 

TABLE IV 
PAIRED COMPARISONS 








Mean S. D 
Remedial group 
Initial test 7.38 1.12 
End test 9.50 1.54 
Difference 2.12 42 
Critical ratio 8.48 2.33 
Non-Remedial group 
Initial test 8.81 1.633 
End test 8.42 1.817 
Difference 39 .184 
Critical ratio 1,22 .80 


The above Table IV shows the mean for the 
reading group in the first test was 7.38 while 
the mean for the second test was 9.5 or a gain 
of 2.12. The mean for the control group for 
the initial test was 8.81 while the mean for the 
end test was 8.42 or a loss of .39. The errors 
of measurement would nullify this loss. The 
critical ratio for the control group shows that 
there is no gain indicated while the critical ratio 
for the reading group indicates that there is 
little doubt but what an actual gain of substan- 
tial size was made by the reading group. 

The significance of the difference between the 
means of the experimental group and the con- 
trol group was computed. The critical ratios 
were 5.50 for the means and 2.70 for the stand- 
ard deviations. This indicates a reliable dif- 
ference in favor of the control group obtained 
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at the initial testing. Critical ratios of 3.37 for 
the means and 1.26 for the standard deviations 
indicate that in all probability a real difference 
in favor of the experimental group is shown by 
the end test. On the basis of these findings the 
remedial reading groups were definitely infe- 
rior to the control group at the initial testing 
and distinctly superior to the control group in 
the end test. 

The total aspect of this experiment seems to 
show that definite improvement in reading was 
possible for college freshmen in a relatively 
short period of time. It also seems evident that, 
as a whole, freshmen do not improve in reading 
during the first semester of college work. While 
the suggestions for the improvement of reading 
were treated in regular class work in an orien- 
tation course given all freshmen there is seen to 
be no effect. However, when remedial treat- 
ment is given on the basis of individual diag- 
nosis there is positive improvement obtained. 
In spite of the fact that the reading classes met 
only once a week for eight weeks and that the 
work was entirely optional with the student, the 
results show that definite gains were achieved. 
It is to be pointed out that the reading test 
used in this experiment, although highly recom- 
mended, is of relatively low reliability and 
validity. The evidence in this experiment seems 
to suggest that poor readers constitute potentia! 
failures in college work. 


SUMMARY 


1. 18 per cent. of the Teachers College fresh- 
man class had less reading ability than the aver- 
age child in the tenth grade. 

2. 59 per cent. of poor readers of the Teach- 
ers College freshman class constituted delin- 
quents for the first semester. 

3. College freshmen as a group do not im- 
prove in reading ability after a semester of 
college work. 

4. Remedial reading classes improved the stu- 
dents’ ability to read in a short time. 

5. The evidence yielded by this investigation 
suggests that poor reading is a potential factor 
in the failure of freshmen to succeed in the first 
year of college work. 

Wituiam H. THompson 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


MEMORIES OF THE MEETING: 
LOS ANGELES 


Wuart Mr. Boutwell printed here a week ago, 
on the great meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association, does it and him eredit, but if, 
each week for the rest of the year, an article 
upon that convention were run there would be 
material enough left for other pages. In all 
the sixty-nine years’ life of the association no 
meeting has reached this one in crowds, cor- 
diality, color and compliments. 

Everybody assumed that the hard times would 
reduce attendance. But on Monday the usual 
number of registration cards was exhausted and 
a rush order given a printer for a thousand 
more. These were filled by Tuesday noon. 
Five thousand more were sent for. When I 
visited Secretary Crabtree’s headquarters, Sat- 
urday morning, members were still registering. 
A gentlewoman of the staff estimated that over 
16,000 persons had enrolled. To this might be 
added participants who never register; wives, 
relatives and visitors, bringing the attendance 
up to staggering figures. 

The habit of many school superintendents to 
have presented to meetings of their staffs ideas 
gathered by attendants on the convention will 
spread this meeting over a still larger multi- 
tude. The various state educational publica- 
tions will distribute impressions still further. 
The pressroom in Convention Hall had repre- 
sentatives from many cities. The New York 
Times sent its educational editor. The Asso- 
ciated Press had a direct wire from the meeting 
place. The reporter told me the papers of the 
country were eating up all he could send and 
asking for more. These things justify calling 
it a great convention. 

Dr. Crabtree’s dozen years as master of cere- 
monies, the experience of his associates, Allan, 
Martin, Chase, and Shankland, the executive 
and hospitable genius of Willis Sutton I think 
could carry on a brilliant program anywhere. 
The addition of Los Angeles talent results in a 
triumph unique in school annals. For visitors 


arriving by train across the sizzling plains and 
stepping out on the Los Angeles station plat- 
form the first sight is that of pretty girls prof- 
fering iced orange juice. These are Ione Kirk 
and her committee. Flags, banners, and wel- 
comes flutter over the streets; Schoolmen 
Chandler’s and Wilson’s staff saw to this. 
Morley Sellery, E. B. Lefferts and associates 
provided for first aid. Marie Larkey, C. F. 
Palmer and a large company of teachers had 
inspired school children to cultivate flowers for 
convention guests. Result: a profusion of 
blossoming glory aeross the stage at every 
meeting, on the tables at every breakfast and 
banquet. Lester Rogers, Wm. Bryan, Gordon 
Watkins, F. L. Thurston and helpers got us 
lodgings at whatever prices our necessities de- 
termined. We were all advised back home 
where we were to sleep. There were twenty-six 
of these local committees under the general 
charge of Mr. Bouelle, the superintendent of 
schools. They were tireless, smooth-running, 
and Californianly cordial. They distributed a 
handbook of information so full of entertain- 
ment and hospitality as to make you feel like 
the Sultan Shah-Zaman come to the city of 
Ispahan. 
A Topsy Town 

Los Angeles is a combination of Cannes, 
Paris, Detroit, Oil City, and Gopher Prairie. 
It has acres of smart shops where France, 
Tokio and Persia meet. Its hundreds of acres 
of square-fronted, one-story marts are sand- 
wiched between magnificent boulevards embow- 
ered and perfumed with tropic blooms. Its 
used-car repositories outnumber those of any 
city in the world. Whole trains of electric 
coaches run on the main streets along with 
A traffic 
policeman held his protecting arm around me 
in the middle of the street while he told me 
how ‘ reach the First Congregational Church. 


motorbuses of the brightest colors. 


Fir engines and ambulances have sirens of a 
thousand-shriek power. They are in charge of 
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grown-up boys whose main delight is to race 
the town with the noise valve 
The self-serving dining halls sur- 


up and down 
locked open. 

pass all the Eatitoriums on earth for variety 
They insist on keeping your check 
tar below the dollar mark. With all its sunny 
climate the city seems not to have discovered 


and savor. 


the continental charm of outdoor eating. Thea- 
thick as and almost as 
modest in admission price. 
The men and women are 


churches 
There were no beg- 


ters are as 
gars in the streets. 
the cleanest, brightest, most attractively dressed 
to be found anywhere out of Ypsilanti, Michi- 
I met neither flies nor mosquitoes nor 
To the north and 
south are shadowy mountains, red in the morn- 
ing, pink in the afternoon, blue or melting 
East are miles of 


gan. 


nights uncomfortably warm. 


lavender in the evening. 
orange groves, walnut trees and lines of red- 
barked eucalyptus. West is the best-behaved 
of oceans. All around are more than sixteen 
thousand of the hope of the nation listening 
to 1,137 speeches, discussions and resolutions. 
Two propositions never fail to get applause: 
that our country ought to have a National 
Minister of Education and that the people 
howling for repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment are short of general welfare sentiment. 
Educational vespers are a habit with us by 
this time. Eleven years ago when we met in 
Salt Lake City, Hugh Magill preached us a 
Sunday sermon in the Mormon Temple. Two 
years later the program of the Oakland meet- 
ing called the Sunday afternoon program a 
vesper service. Since then the pleasant project 
of an out-of-door meeting on the Lord’s day 
has come to be a regular feature of the summer 
session. Los Angeles gave it a beautiful set- 
ting. We sat in front of a park temple of 
musie. Across its stage were the lilies, dahlias 
and roses grown by the school children for us. 
On each side, tall columns are surmounted by 
lovely ladies blowing golden trumpets. Vines 
have climbed up to and over them. Our Lady 
Sinestra is prettily veiled with the green. 
Madam Dextra is quite hidden by verdure and 
flowers and toots her horn from behind its 
thick screen. Leroy Allen’s All-City High 


School Band and the handsome Rufus von 


KleinSmid delight us, the first with the music 
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of much brass, the second with the melody of 
his velvety speech. I enjoyed most the singing 
of young high-school boys in charge of Louis 
Curtis. The fourth lad from the right edge 
of the front row gave us a thrill. He was all 
words and music. The afternoon sun picked 
him out for attention. He was illumined with- 
out and within. The cynicism of disappoint- 
ment, the monotony of repetition haven’t dulled 
him against the ring of a paean. “I am the 
master of my fate; I am the captain of my 
soul,” he sang, meaning all of it. 

So am I, Buddy, let’s not allow the scorners 
to jaugh us out of it. 


MarvVELOUS MUSICIANS 


It seems to me I have never attended a meet- 
ing comparable to the one in the civie audi- 
torium Monday night. The amazing curtain 
went up and disclosed an orchestra of more 
than two hundred boys and girls. Many of 
the little adorables had trombones or cellos or 
drums bigger than themselves. Jennie Jones, 
who is the head supervisor of Los Angeles 
Elementary orchestras, led these youngsters 
through a snappy number. Six women in suc- 
cession, each a handsome full-size specimen 
such as you would nominate for a committee 
of appeal to a legislature, conducted this same 
musical multitude through colorful selections. 
The harmony was marvelous—not a sour note 
in the whole long program. Phrasing, shading, 
climaxes were done with the assurance of veter 
ans. None of the large women conducting in- 
dulged in any flummery copied from any eccen- 
tric stager. They indulged in no rapping, 
impressive waits or attention antics. They 
stood up, made a sweep of the baton and off 
we floated upon waves of sweet sound. Who 
ean forget the straight-standing violinists 
hardly out of the cradle, the chubby little 
trumpeters, the crowd of trombone players who 
swung up the long bright tubes with an irresis- 
tible gesture? In the front row of these was 
a masterpiece in yellow curls. She was small 
enough to pack in a suitcase. I claim a good 
conduct card for that I didn’t steal her and 
take her home with me. Wonder stroke of all 
—these miniature virtuosos played their last 
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number without a leader and in perfect time 
and tune. 
NEARLY NAKED 

Another wonder of this Monday meeting was 
the nearly naked commercial propaganda of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Ine. After the Bishop of Los 
Angeles had prayed, accompanied by the click 
of a stenotype operated between him and God 
in order that the archives of heaven may be 
kept in a businesslike manner, Carl Milliken, 
vice-president of the Federal Council of 
Churehes of Christ, member of the Clergy 
Club, and secretary of the motion picture syn- 
dieate, told us of our duty to see that the com- 
ing generations solve the problems of our 
country. We must train the children to see 
that their parents take them to the movies. A 
wise teacher can make a movie audience squeeze 
the last drop of juice from a film. Teachers 
should pay attention to the offerings of the 
local picture houses. 

The people near me were thinking of the 
New York despatches of the morning, record- 
ing the protest of a council of churches against 
block and blind booking which prevent local 
theaters from eliminating objectionable pic- 
tures. We were wondering why Carl suggests 
that we butt against the stone wall. We were 
recalling the film shows at this moment adver- 
tised in Los Angeles: “The Man in Possession,” 
“with risqué moments and even more risqué 
innuendoes,” “Born to Love,” “The Girl Habit,” 
“Tabu,” “Uneivilized Love,’ “Strangers May 
Kiss,” “Behind Office Doors,” “Kiss Me Again,” 
“The Sin Ship,” “A Night in Reno,” “Confes- 
sions of a Co-Ed” and “The Tarnished Lady.” 
We were recalling various National Education 
Association resolutions against encouragement 
to speakers who have propaganda to spread 
and to various agencies which seek to serve 
private ends through school publicity. Mr. 
Milliken invited us all to confer with him in 
his temporary office maintained during the con- 
He introduced us to a number of 
bored men, women and children, film stars “in 
person.” Then they and most of the audience 
left, the president’s annual address being sched- 
uled to close the meeting. Dr. Sutton gave it 
superbly, without petulance at the amazing 


vention. 
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demonstration of relative interests shown by 
educators. Mary MecSkimmon whispered to 
me, “We still have many who choose the 
Colosseum rather than the forum,” and then 
she added. proudly, “We have no movies in our 
town.” Farther along in the general program 
is printed, “Hollywood motion picture stars 
will be introduced at several of the general ses- 
What’s the great idea? Is this a con- 
tribution of the association’s division on “the 
enrichment of life’? or the department of 
visual instruction, or a committee on character 
education or maybe of a section for the use of 
schools for the promotion of business. Really, 
where is the hook-up in purpose between the 
schools and the Motion-Pieture Producers, Inc.? 
Do we get quit of Mother’s Day propaganda 
of dealers in flower baskets; do we slough off 
apple week, tooth-brush makers, dairymen and 
power trusts only to be easy marks for the Pie- 
ture Producers, Inc.? One of us is born every 
minute. 


sions.” 


A BANQUET OF BUILDERS 


The “lifers’” dinner, planned and executed 
by Harriett Chase, was in celebration of the 
enrolment of over 4,500 continuous members 
in the association. We who have been let in 
are the starred and the undecorated. If we 
pay our own fifty dollars for membership our 
If a faculty, a club 
or a philanthropist buys the commission for 


virtue is its own reward. 


us our names are preceded by the asterisk 
We are as- 
sured that we are upper-class, for every life 
member must be recommended by an organi- 
zation, or a superintendent or a college presi- 
dent or a life member. We are all listed as 
“Builders of the Profession.” When you come 
to analyze us we are not without our laugh- 
provoking side. Here we are, the agencies 
proposed by the makers of the nation to carry 
out the American doctrine of equality, abolition 
of caste, disuse of artificial distinctions. And 
here we are, telling ourselves that life-mem- 
bership is a distinction. One must be recom- 
mended to it by a distinguished person or or- 
ganization and pay fifty dollars for the honor. 

Piffle! 

Why don’t we print the honest truth that any 


which usually means “deceased.” 
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educator who has the brains and patriotism to 
hope that a great benefit will come to our 
country by a well-equipped and well-financed 
union of school people should do his duty by 
paying the cost, not for his personal promi- 
nence, starred or unstarred, but for the general 
welfare? We are not beyond the need of purg- 
ing ourselves of pride. A well-known school 
official, by some reason omitted from head-table 
listing, went this evening into a sulk and out 
of the room. Why have head tables? The 
early Christians and the later Washington Ir- 
ving High School faculty had none at their 
communions. Edueation is for democracy, isn’t 
it? 

For all that, Miss Harriett is responsible for 
a brilliant affair, so big it crowded the huge 
Biltmore dining hall and drove participants 
into the galleries. Everybody compliments her 
in the Washington headquarters; at conventions 


she scores A plus. 


A CUBBERLEY CLUB 


At our table someone started to talk about 
the brilliant reeord of California in the educa- 
tional world. We were all from east of the 
Mississippi, but amongst us we named Royee, 
Howison, Lange, Lang, Almack, Snedden, Suz- 
zallo, Rowell, Dorsey, Swett, Wood, Cooper, 
Jordan, Terman, Francis, Wilbur, Hunter, Wil- 
son, Cook, Schallenberger, Griggs, and Cub- 
berley as our eandidates for tablets in a hall 
of fame. Somebody said that Stanford Univer- 
sity wants to commemorate Dean Cubberley. 
So do we. Here is a teacher, school superin- 
tendent, and professor who has preached a 
gospel of progress in Indiana, Harvard, Colum- 
bia, Chicago, and on the Pacific Coast for forty 
fruitful years. He has excavated the strata of 
educational history down to the azoie layers, 
cleaned, polished and mounted his discoveries, 
to the end that we can traverse the whole ecol- 
lection without a yawn. The risk of the his- 
torian is to be pulled into the past by his re- 
Cubberley yanked them into the 


searches. 
present. Surveyor indefatigable of schools in 
Maryland, Montana, Oregon, Utah, California, 
Washington, New Mexico, and for National 
Commissions, he has fused his observations of 
past and present into educational practice 
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treatises which have given American school 
theory and performance a notable Cubberley 
turn. 

Gilbert Wrenn told me the tireless dean is 
going to retire from professional life in two 
years. 

Absurd! 

Think of Socrates or Franklin or Gladstone 
retiring at sixty-five! Cubberley may change 
his work but he won’t retreat from it. He’s 
too young to quit and too old to get the loafing 
habit. 

Nevertheless three different groups, east and 
west, are planning a memorial. They are com- 
bining into a national body with Henry Suz- 
zallo as chairman. An Ellwood Cubberley In- 
stitute of Educational Research, a Cubberley 
Hall to house the Stanford School of Educa- 
tion, a Cubberley celebration in 1933, a Cub- 
berley volume of letters by those who realize 
their debt to him, a Cubberley endowment for 
lectures, a Cubberley portrait, a biography, are 
projects already under way. My guess is that 
as soon as the intent of the initiators is known 
a multitude of good people will want to be let 
into the commemoration. It affords a focus for 
a constantly brightening professional pride. 
Satisfaction at being in a high-grade public 
service was never so keen among teachers as 
now. Never were there so many and well-rea- 
soned declarations by public-minded Americans 
upon the reliance that must be placed upon our 
schools. The memorials in foreign lands, mark- 
ing the service of other than military leaders, 
invariably impress the thoughtful traveiers as 
a contrast to our custom at home. The time is 
ripe for reminding ourselves of what education 
means to America and for putting personality 
into our commemoration of the nation’s pattern 
set for educating the people. The starters of 
this move could not have chosen a better leader 
of progress than this scholar, planner, and 
executive. It is in order, now, to write G. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, at Stanford University, your re- 
quest to be enrolled in the Cubberley Club. 


EVERYWHITHER 


The Los Angeles Herald attempted a high- 
grade project; a symposium on educational 
trends. Reporters tackled people pointed out 
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as leading educators and asked them whither 
schools are going. The result was not Paul 
Hanus’s famous “All sails set and going no- 
It was rather “Headed where my 
As you read The Herald’s col- 


where.” 
hobby leads.” 


lection you will find that education is to be 
more vocational, more for leisure, more for 
health, more individual, less individual, more 
adoptive of radio, more insistent on letting the 


teacher exercise her personality, more or less 
almost everything and sometimes W and Y. 
Much less bewildering was Sutton’s brilliant fea- 
ture, a symposium of youth. He presented a 
galaxy of boys and girls from east, west, north 
and south who told us schools are democracy’s 
means for keeping itself pure. We must dedi- 
cate our brains to the perfection of our political 
system. We must give our youth practice in 
government, using the school as if it were the 
wider community and state. 

On every hand I heard that this event was 
Sutton’s greatest contribution to a phenomenal 
program. It is a feature that ought to be as 
usual as is the present use of children as en- 
tertainers by means of their concerts, their 
calisthenies, their dramatics, their pageantry 
and their dancing shows. Get them out of the 
side-shows into the main tent! Let up on the 
supplementary and stress the fundamental! 


PURSUING A PRINCIPLE 


I followed hot-foot every cue I could find to 
the big American idea: the establishment of 
schools by community funds not for individual 
advantage so much as for community benefit. 
George Strayer opened the first meeting by 
hammering home the old truth that America 
made schools a publie charge for public, not 
personal, benefit. Willis Sutton’s presidential 
address nailed the flag to the mast reiterating 
that the schoolroom must solve the problems 
that vex the body politic. For this the framers 
of free-school legislation justified making every- 
body pay for schools. Brother Bogan told us 
that by the teaching of democratic ideals the 
schools have made democracy, with all its weak- 
nesses, indestructible. Ann Brewington, from 
that same Chicago, pointed out the failure of 
education to address itself to real social prob- 
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lems. The average American has more prop- 
erty and money than any one in the world and 
commits more crimes. The native-born among 
us rates at the worst, the Negro, next; the for- 
eign-born citizen has the cleanest record in 
court. 

Newsman Bradfield, of the Evening Herald, 
asked me why is it that the greatest school sys- 
tem in the world, asking for support because 
it is the bulwark of democracy, hasn’t produced 
a generation able to keep the most richly en- 
dowed country on earth from going to the dogs 
criminally and economically. 

For answer I showed him a paragraph in his 
own journal: “Following the youth sym- 
posium, a teacher was heard to remark to a 
neighbor: ‘Those youngsters don’t really think 
the things they say, they just think they should 
think them.’ Replied the other: ‘You’re all 
like that. Your ideals are the things you think 
you ought to think.’ ” 

“You mean,” asked Bradfield, “that educa- 
tional aim is mostly talk?” 

“Tt has often been so charged. 
knows that publie schools are part of our self- 
governing system as much as are legislatures 
and courts. The statesmen who set schools up 
proposed that the classes would be manned by 
teachers especially prepared in politics, govern- 
ment, economics and general welfare. The 
creators of the publie school said it should make 
training in these its main duty. For every 


Everybody 


school you name so organized and functioning 
I'll give you a dollar.” 

Bradfield. “TI lose. 
to polities.” 

Myself. “Noah Webster said the Revolution 
never reached the schoolmasters.” 

Bradfield. “What is to be done about it?” 

Myself. “Keep pushing the idea under their 
noses.” 

Here’s a citation for Bradfield; he micro- 
scoped every day’s proceedings for signs of 
publie edueation’s birth certificate and when he 
found some speakers exhorting to get public 
service into publie schools he featured it in his 
newspaper. So there’s another happy warrior 
added to our squad along with Richard Well- 
ing, John Chewning, Harold Rugg, David 


Snedden, John Greenan, Thomas Finegan, Wil- 


My school never referred 
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ham Bagley, John Tildsley, Chester Rowell, 
Bessie Pierce, Edna Stone, Director Kelso, 
Alsworth Ross, Ira Brinser, Helen Marquand, 
Claire Epler, Professor Maverick and some 
others. 


A CHALLENGE FOR FLORENCE HALE 

Are we downhearted? 

Not a bit. 

It took the Roman republic 480 years to fizzle 
out. We have, at that rate, 338 more years in 
which to get publie education onto the track it 
The National Edueation Associa- 
The women presi- 
dents, for some unexplained reason, swing the 
programs into the larger patriotism. Mary 
Bradford at Pittsburgh, Charl Williams at Bos- 
ton, Olive Jones at Washington, Mary McSkim- 
mon at Philadelphia, Cornelia Adair at Minne- 
apolis, Ruth Pyrtle at Columbus, kept the civie 
fundamental to the With enthusiastic 
acclaim we, at Los Angeles, elected the radiant 
Florence, Hale and Hearty, for president and 
patternmaker of the next meeting. No one has 
The Lady of the 


was built for. 
tion will be brought around. 


fore. 


any doubt of the outcome. 
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Aroostook will put on a program up to any 
high mark yet made. Atlantie City schools can 
not be counted on to do much entertaining. We 
have, with various supplementary conventions, 
been a heavy load on nearby teachers and chil- 
dren. But a series of rousing addresses, on the 
big theme, by Borahs and Bakers, Morrows, 
Fosdicks, and such speakers as Harry Garfield 
can recommend, will do much to keep us out 
of the educational eddy—in which the youngest 
university president, even Rob. Hutchins of 
Chicago, says we are—floundering around fail- 
ing to substitute civie intelligence for stupidity, 
prejudice and fear. 


TASTES OF BOOKS 


We now open the doors of our booketeria. 
Help yourselves to pads and pencils. Select 
Proceed to the easy chairs. May 
The offerings 


your viands. 
good digestion wait on appetite. 
to-day are history, civics, economics, imported 
pedagogics, administration, psychology, meth- 
ods, mathematics, business, science, logic, phi- 
losophy, reading, linguistics and literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BECKER AT HIS BEST 


To Carl Becker, Professor of History, Cor- 
nell University: It is nine years since I told 
you that your “Declaration of Independence,” 
which Harcourt, Brace and Company has just 
published, is so written as to give the reader a 
feeling of personal intimacy with the words and 
thoughts of the inspired men who framed it and 
Yours is the rare talent of bring- 
No one surpasses 


adopted it. 
ing the dead past to life. 
your power to free the sublime visions of early 
Americans from the crust of cynicism laid on 
by some who would ascribe our failures to over- 
statements of ideals when the land was young. 
In your books, “Beginnings of the American 
People,” your “Eve of the Revolution,” your 
“Experiment in Democracy,” your “Spirit of 
Seventy-Six,” you revive the American funda- 
mentals with such calm and logical presentation 
and such force withal as to shame our laziness 
and indifference. When I open a handsome new 


volume’ on recent history, “Becker” on the 
title page means, “Here will be facts so linked 
together as to facilitate learning. Here will be 
found men and deeds so set on the stage that 
the dramatic quality of past events will make 
them intimate.” I am right. I find your new 
history so engaging as to interfere with work, 
play, correspondence and other duties until | 
have read it through. It has a continuity as if 
you had written it at one sitting. Your review 
of the world’s approach to modern times, all 
in thirty-five pages, is a feat of condemnation 
without squeezing out the sap. Your comfort- 
ing suggestions to me and other readers in the 
matter of dates and memorization, hints intro- 
duced so as to forestall our inclination to skip 
them, are decidedly agreeable. Your chapter- 


1 Carl Lotus Becker, ‘‘Modern History, the Rise 
of a Democratic, Scientific, and Industrial Civiliza- 
tion.’’ Silver, Burdett and Company, N. Y. 850 
pp. $2.24. 
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and paragraph-headings are the brightest things 
I ever saw in any history. They mind me of 
the most engaging novels I used to read as a 
boy. Your hook-up of American events with 
European doings freshens my home history and 
puts it in a broader light. Your approach to 
great events—what we older schoolmasters call 
“preparing the mind” for the lesson—has the 
quality of expectation in it skilfully used, your 
diagrams depicting the gist of the chapters 
are original and impressive. Your pictures are 
delicious, nothing less. You will be thinking 
my enthusiasm is running away with me. Why 
not? Every day I’ve been getting Becker and 
Becker. I have profited so highly by this 
week’s daily perusal of the doings of mankind 
from the beginning of civilization to the last 
naval eonference, I see such enjoyment and 
benefit coming to teachers and to boys and girls 
from following your lead, that I have to pay 
tribute to your labor, your skill, and your 
knowledge of the way of holding attention and 
of inelining the mind to wisdom. You may tell 
yourself that you have produced a masterpiece 
that will charm, edify and benefit the world. 
Add my satisfaction to yours. 


FOR THE COMING CITIZEN 


Here’s another admirable Munro text.? It 
includes not only the survey of the machinery 
of government, but is concerned with those 
questions of economies, sociology and interna- 
tional relations that the citizen to-day, if he is 
worth his salt, is obligated to consider. The 
author is working to imbue the young student 
American principles. The rights and 
duties of the citizen, the blemishes on munici- 
pal and higher government, the unsettled prob- 
lems loom large in the Munro treatment. 


with 


EVERYBODY’S LIVING 


Proressor Extot, chair of sociology, North- 
western University, has made a reading book 
for college and high school students, for teach- 
ers, and for householders. He has made it as 


_ ? William Bennett Munro, ‘‘Our Democracy and 
its Problems. Social Civies.’’ The Macmillan 
Company, N. Y. 693 pp. $1.72. 

’Thomas D. Eliot, ‘‘American Planes and 
Standards of Living.’’ Ginn and Company, N. Y. 
931 pp. $5.00. 
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pertinent to these hard times as if he were pub- 
lishing a news magazine. His introduction 
might be summarized in this: the standard of 
living is set by what you want; the plane is 
what you get. Here is a timely shot: “the con- 
suming publie needs courses in salesmanship 
resistance.” With an expert’s sense of what 
is sound, with a newsman’s scent for what is 
interesting, with a doctor’s intuition of what is 
needed, Professor Eliot has gathered short 
essays by Edward Devine, Grace Abbott, Mary 
Simkhovitch, Simon Patten, Trufant Foster, 
Wadell Catchings, Richard Ely, Edward Filene, 
Ellen Richards, Edward Ross, Stuart Chase, 
and others: nearly two hundred crisp diseus- 
sions of earning, saving, spending, enjoying, 
and enduring, city life, farm life, laborers, pro- 
fessors, misers, spendthrifts, luxury, comfort, 
births and funerals, and the costs thereof are 
treated by people who do know how to write. 

When I was a boy our town hall used oe- 
easionally to harbor performances advertised 
to give “entertainment and edification com- 
bined.” Professor Eliot has presented a great 
collection of topics that are of immediate use. 
They are as full of vital interest as a best-sell- 
ing novel. 

For classroom use, and for the solitary reader 
who is up to the Abbe Dimnet’s grade, there are 
questions with each selection. They come be- 
fore, not after, the reading. This authenticated 
method of getting more meat more speedily has 
been in use a few years in silent reading classes. 
By introducing it into a book for the high 
school and college Professor Eliot should have 
the ribbon of the A. G. T. (Adopters of Good 
Things. ) 


BRITISH DISCUSSIONS OF 
SCHOOL TOPICS 


Very early in an illuminating series of talks 
on modern education* by masters, professors, 
physicians and clergymen, Dr. Cyril Norwood, 
head master of Harrow, notes the English peo- 
ple passing through a period of disintegration 
when all values are brought into question and 


4 Harrow Lectures on Education, — series of ad- 
dresses by Twenty-One Masters. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Macmillan and Company, N. Y. 227 
pp. $3.50. 
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old loyalties brought under review. 
master Coade finds uncertainty of aim to be “ 
very devil, a disease undermining the work of 
the cleverest of men. Much energy and initia- 
tive are at present wasted, especially among the 
conscientious younger teachers, because of vague- 
ness of vision and uncertainty of aim.” There 
is, through the book, much sober reflection upon 
the low tone of the press, the stage, and poli- 
ties. Dr. Norwood argues that the future of 
Britain is not only to be saved by the schools 
but created there. “The Roman Empire was 
built by character as all enduring political sys- 
tems must be. The achievement of our race is 
also due to character but to maintain it in the 
twentieth century more attention must be paid 
to brains.” 

As you read the offerings of the prominent 
English educators represented here you note 
indications that the neglect of science, the pre- 
ponderance of games, the absence of measured 
proofs of old English educational claims are 
considered by many British masters as things 
to be corrected. “We might win all the inter- 
national sports trophivs and not advance one 
step in solving the problems which press upon 
our country. Our schools have opprobrious 
terms for the hard-working student but none for 
the complete ignoramus who is good at games. 
In science we are falling behind the French and 
the Dutch. We are weak in economies, poli- 
tics and social service. Our people are making 
the country uglier every year.” 

The diseussions include understanding the 
adolescent, sex problems, the classics, art, hy- 
giene, other subjects of high-school grade, a 
jolly good talk on discipline by Head Master 
Vaughan of Rugby, and six discussions on char- 
acter and religion. 


PROFESSIONALLY MINDED 
Ir is exactly fifty years since William H. 
Payne, professor of education in the University 
of Michigan, repeatedly told us that teaching is 
a profession because it is based on science, re- 
quires practitioners of high character, skill and 
devotion to service, and insures an honorable 


eareer. If any of his students intended to 


remain long enough at the service to make a 
career of it they concealed the idea under their 
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hats. In Chieago our superintendent, George 
Howland, used frequently to admonish us to 
tend to our knitting and not to waste time argu- 
ing that teaching is a profession. There was 
more ridicule than approval, from inside and 
out of the calling, for the attempt to profes- 
sionalize teaching. 

Having read the new Carpenter and Rufi 
book® I am persuaded that it can be shown that 
teachers are, at least, professionally minded. 
These two members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri base their treatise on the 
thesis that a thorough understanding of an ex- 
tensive list of relationships of teachers to the 
profession, to one another, to the principal, the 
supervisors, the superintendent, the school 
board, the community, the state, and the nation 
is as necessary to a teacher as knowing the spe- 
cial subject he has prepared to teach. Positive 
and reasonable demands for this knowledge 
mark the several chapters devoted to it. Be- 
sides there are discussed school law, opening of 
the term, discipline, records and reports, extra- 
curricula, parents, buildings and equipment, 
measurements, health, safety, economy, closing 
the term. The book is a mine from which a 
high-school principal ean easily get solid ma- 
terial for staff meetings. It will save much time 
and searching in preparation to pass examina- 
tion for a high-school teaching certificate. It 
is a clear-cut text for classes of intending teach- 
ers. The prevailing postulate is cooperative 
management of high schools with every member 
sharing responsibility for policies and manage- 
ment. 


WRONG GUESSES IN PICKING 
A TEACHER 


How can you tell among the increasing ap- 
plicants, those would-be teachers, who will 
render the best service? Professor Roy Ullman 
submits a dissertation® on this highly important 
problem. In the manner now demanded, in 
order that the doubting Thomases may review 
every tabulation of facts and measurements, 

5 W. W. Carpenter and John Rufi, ‘‘The Teacher 
and Secondary School Administration.’’ Ginn and 
Company, N. Y. 460 pp. $2.00. 

6 Roy Roland Ullman, ‘‘The Prognostic Value of 
Certain Factors Related to Teaching Success.’ 
A. L. Garber Company, Ashland, Ohio. 133 pp. 
$1.50. 
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Professor Ullman brings you to a disconcert- 
ing scepticism as to the value of the elaborate 
examinations now used to decide upon teach- 
ing certificates. How he reaches the assertion 
that in the eases worked out by him psychology, 
history of education, methods, and other fav- 
orite standbys of teacher-preparatory courses 
all tallied below successful practice teaching, 
you will find distinetly set forth in his snug lit- 
tle book. 
LOWTH AGAIN 


A sECOND enlivening piece of work comes 
from Frank Lowth.? 
dred and fifty thousand one-room rural teach- 
ers. He loves ’em all. Many he has taught 
in his normal school at Janesville, Wisconsin, 
a college devoted to the preparation of teachers 
for the country schools. 

His book, without waste, goes at once into the 
ways of getting education to live up to its 
promise of making this an honest, law-abiding, 
generous, everybody’s government. Citizenship, 
character, lessons, practices, all the work and 
problems of the country school are treated here 
in practical fashion, not without enthusiasm and 
faith. 


MAKING A MAN OF HIM 


jorH Engelhardts, Nickolaus in Columbia 
University, Fred in the University of Minne- 
sota, have built their reputations on the induc- 
tive method: facts first, survey, comparison, 
conclusion, teaching. Both have pioneered in 
building a comprehensive program for school 
management involving definite standards of 
pupil progress, specific planning, economical 
material equipment, exact financial accounting. 
In my reviews, printed here in March, I noted 
Fred Engelhardt’s smaller book: the “Syllabus 
of School Organization and Management.” 
Now I have the big work.® It is a delight. The 
dedication is a choice family jewel: “To my 
brother Nickolaus whose life, to me, has been 
the challenge.” 

What the researchers, 


experimenters and 


7Frank J. Lowth, ‘‘The Country Teacher at 
Work.’’ The Maemillan Company, N. Y. 541 
pp. $2.00. 

* Fred Engelhardt, ‘‘Public-School Organization 
and Administration.’’ Ginn and Company, N. Y. 
093 pp. $3.60. 
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testers have been piling up in the past thirty 
years is the framework of the book, the conelu- 
sions being arranged in appropriate chapters, 
reasoned out to principles, recapitulated, then 
documented by surveys and a bibliography. 
When there is yet no objective data for con- 
firming a principle, Fred says so and hopes 
you'll do your share in collating definite facts 
and comparisons to establish an authentic pro- 
cedure. 

The whole book is, because of its abundance 
of measured facts, a campaign volume for real 
management of education. 

What is the difference between any success- 
ful productive organization and a failing one? 
Management. In business you hear it often said 
success is nine parts management, one part luck 
This is true of schools. For 
superin- 


and other things. 
the first 
tendency, little effort was made to train educa- 

Universities and 


seventy years of school 
tional managers until 1900. 
teachers’ colleges to-day consider the training of 
a superintendent a necessary service. 

Most superintendents are high-school princi- 
pals elevated. Minnesota requires courses in 
school administration before a superintendent’s 
certificate is awarded. When traits requisite for 
a good superintendent are considered the judges 
rate them in this order of importance: leader- 
ship, good judgment, breadth of interest, re- 


sourcefulness, poise, intelligence, foree, adapt- 
At the tail of the list of twenty-six 
virtues come punctuality, magnetism and in- 


ability. 


dustry. 

Objective studies of the superintendency are 
few. There is a huge and important field for 
investigation here. What are the chief causes 
for which school systems lose good superin- 
tendents? What are the best school systems in 
the United States? What are the circumstances 
that make them such? Select two cities of about 
the same size and sort of population in the 
same state. Get a school board quietly to agree 
to support the kind of supervision recommended 
by an expert in this art and science. Leave 
the superintendent of the other city to the 
mercies of the board, ignorant that their school 
system has been selected as the control. At the 
end of three years survey both systems with a 
thoroughness such as never was. 
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As you study Engelhardt’s book you will ob- 
serve that the extensive advances made in edu- 
cation in our day is only a beginning. There 
are enough problems to keep would-be doctors 
of edueational philosophy supplied with thesis 
subjects for years to come. 

As an experienced surveyor this author is not 
deluding himself nor you with the gay thought 
that all’s the world in education. 
Although experience in other fields and tests 


well with 
of-school systems never fail to show that the 
supervised worker produces better results, yet 
the researchers do not find teachers, nor man- 
kind as a whole, glowing at a white heat of 
enthusiasm to be High-school 
teachers, says our author, are less keen for 
supervision than those in the elementary 
schools. Against this might be set a quotation 
from “Undergraduates,” the study made at the 


supervised. 


suggestion of the Association of American Col- 
leges: “The best teaching is in the elementary 
schools, poorer in the high schools, worst in the 
colleges.” 

Says author Engelhardt, any one who has 
had to do with the administration of any enter- 
prise knows from experience that in practice 
individuals must be protected from their own 
notions. The mutual interests and benefit of 
community and teachers ean not be maintained 
without inspection, oversight and supervision. 
The work of the most superior teacher is im- 
proved by supervision. It does not curtail any 
initiative or freedom that is essential to develop- 
ment and improvement. 

Engelhardt’s tables tell much in a _ short 
space. In the absence of objective measure- 
ments in any ease he gives judgments of groups 
of persons. At present writing 14 per cent. of 
his respondents are for announced visits of a 
supervisor to a class so that the teacher may be 
Thirty-eight per cent. favor 
The preference for 


seen at his best. 
unannounced appearances. 
a long inspection is 36 per cent., for a short one 
46 per cent., for none at all 2 per cent., indiffer- 
ent 16 per cent. Sixty per cent. of the voters 
prefer informal tests prepared by teachers as 
superior to standard examinations. 

Vigorous without overstatement, extended 
without dullness, based upon individual studies 
to be found only in seattered volumes, this 
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work is a thesaurus of resources in the cireum- 
stances surrounding a school superintendent. 
School law, boards of education, personnel, high 
schools, health libraries, business, finance, the 
public, the state, measurement, research, modern 
proposals, and many other pertinent matters are 
given separate and adequate presentation. This 
book will give the superintendency another push 
toward the respectability fitting the importance 
of the service. 


THE SATISFIERS AND OTHERS 


Dr. EpwARD THORNDIKE delivered a series of 
lectures on the Messenger Foundation at Cor- 
nell University. Possibly you did not hear him. 
You may now do so at your leisure. The Cen- 
tury Company is bringing out fourteen books in 
its Psychology Series. The fourth to appear is 
made up of these Messenger Lectures.® 

The nature and evolution of learning is the 
theme. The Thorndike doctrine of bonds, satis- 
fiers, the Gestalt theory, conditioned reflexes, 
and the future changes in teaching as influenced 
by experiment and discovery make a progres- 
sive dissertation on what science and scholar- 
ship have done with man’s inheritance of truth 
and error. We are learning more things and 
truer ones, and learning difficult things more 
quickly and pleasantly. As far as you are 
concerned the preponderating necessity is that 
you don’t stop. 


GOOD AND EASY 


RALSTON and Gage say they want to make a 
psychology’® for students, parents and friends 
who are not familiar with the subject and who 
ought not to be frightened away from the 
science by dismal language. They wish to keep 
the teacher of elementary school and the parent 
of children. The work assumes no knowledge 
of psychology by the reader. It takes nothing 
for granted beyond everyday intelligence and 
common sense. 

How human beings live and behave is the 
Back of the how is the psychologist’s 
The student is 


theme. 
endeavor to find out the why. 


® Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘Human Learning.”’ 
The Century Company, N. Y. 202 pp. $2.25. 

10 Alene Ralston, Catherine T. Gage, ‘‘ Present 
Day Psychology, an Objective Study.’’ J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, 404 pp. $2.40. 
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living his psychology while he is studying it. 
The teacher is a psychologist, whether realizing 
it or not. His suecess depends on his use of 
interests, strivings, urgings, joys, struggles, 
pleasures, loves, hates, purposes, annoyances, 
experiences, problems, aches, pains, fears, 
habits, drives, satisfactions, feelings, actions, 
wishes, wants, desires,—all those kinds of be- 
havior that differentiate man from the inani- 
mate world. 

For thousands of years psychologists have 
reached conclusions by thought and observation. 
They have, if eminent enough, attained the 
name of sage or philosopher. Too much of 
their teaching is based on a personal whim pic- 
turesquely worded, as, “truth is beauty; beauty 
truth.” In our day the method of scientific 
experiment, measurement, observation of thou- 
sands of eases compared with controlled situa- 
tions, has offered more reliable principles than 
the Orphie sayings of the village cobbler. These 
two authors have gathered from James, Thorn- 
dike, MeDougall, Watson, Pintner, Terman, 
Bertrand Russell, Colvin, Gates, Cattell, Gesell, 
Pyle, Dewey, Judd, and others so much as well 
to justify their title “Modern.” 

The relation of mind and body is treated with 
full references to the glands. The adrenals are 
the standbys of the fighter and the coward. 
“The behavior of these glands is rather well 
established. The medical men in the World War 
discovered that the soldiers who couldn’t go 
over the top had not enough adrenalin and 
therefore lacked in force, energy, pep.” Maybe 
all your hopes, fears, loves and hates affect and 
are affected by your thyroids, pineals, pitui- 
taries, ovaries, testes and adrenals. Who knows 
but we shall have an endocrine psychology, 
next? 

[ find the treatment of instincts, heredity, 
means of modifying behavior, habits, emotions, 
learnings, fatigue, testing and measuring, ad- 
mirably eomplete and conveniently grouped 
under living, learning and measuring. I find 
controversial topies pretty fairly treated and 
the whole work so conerete and well-illustrated 
and documented as to make it what the authors 
intended: easy and good. 


A SPECIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
For seven years, Fred Moss, M.D., has given 
lectures on psyehology in the Central Training 
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School for Nurses, Washington, D. C. You 
can have all the discourses and more, bound in 
a readable and valuable volume.'! As you have 
to be your own nurse oftentimes you should 
not be without the information given here about 
the traits you have in common with the rest of 
us, factors involving behavior, effect of bodily 
conditions on conduct, how drugs affect you, 
the influence of your surroundings, mental dis- 
orders, causes of delinquency, individual differ- 
ences and emotional outlets. These topics are 
the contents of this well-indexed, utility volume 
for teachers, school-masters, parents, and in- 
telligent citizens. 

P. S. The title might shoo you off. If so, 
you would lose a decidedly entertaining experi- 
ence, for Dr. Moss knows how to tell good 
stories, true ones. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WAYS NOW 


How reading used to be taught, how spell- 
ing, how grammar, arithmetic, music and many 
other things were imparted, and how they are 
handled now, make a unique and highly inter- 
esting feature of Professor Claude Phillips’ 
exposition of methods in elementary educa- 
tion.1* His treatment of objectives fails to 
give training for political participation the 
prominence it deserves, but when he comes to 
his chapter, “Character Education,’ 
the citizenship duty decided stress and definite- 


’ he gives 
ness. The persistence with which Dr. Phillips 
makes objectives of every study and exercise 
prominent indicates that his experience in di- 
recting teachers is fresh in his Missouri mind 
and full of punch. 


SCHOOL DELIGHT 


Tr left to themselves, asks Marian Stevens,'® 
of the Ethical Culture School, New York, what 
do children do? She lists 45 natural perform- 
ances. Why do they do such things? Because 
they want to. A natural need is satisfied. If 
these tendencies are guided into valuable and 


11 Fred A. Moss, ‘‘Psychology for Nurses.’’ 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 289 pp. 
$2.50. 

12 Claude A. Phillips, ‘‘ Modern Methods and the 
Elementary Curriculum.’’ The Century Company, 
N. Y. .521 pp. $2.50. 

13 Marian Paine Stevens, ‘‘The Activities Cur- 
riculum in the Primary Grades.’’ D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 440 pp. $2.00. 
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educative channels your school will go farther 
in developing valuable members of society than 
will a course of teaching based upon merely an 
adult’s estimate of the value of school subjects. 
On this line the author fills 425 bright pages of 
projects, constructions, games, holidays, festi- 
vals, work and play, bringing in reading, spell- 
ing, arithmetic and other old standbys, more 
concerned with making themselves agreeable 
and welcome than they used to be when they 
had the rod, the slap and the backing of the 


school-ma’am police behind them. 


THE LIFE OF MATHEMATICS 


Payson SmitH would like 
doctor of philosophy to work out the marvelous 


some would-be 


increments of value by which a group of per- 
sons whose educational value is represented by 
X get together, read original papers, discuss 
topics and go home with an average worth of 
X". The National of Teachers of 
Mathematies might do this. 


Council 
Their year books 
waste few words on annals of work done. They 
are full of plans for better doings to-morrow. 
“A new era in the teaching of mathematics is 
David Smith in the 
“Tradition is giving way to 


dawning,” says Eugene 


sixth year book. 
a nobler conception of what all sciences mean 


another and to the higher 


in relation to one 
ideals of humanity.’ 

The papers in this year’s book are on the 
applications of the social 
sciences, to biology, the humanities, religion, 
physies, 


mathematies to 


pharmacy, 
The contributors are Fisher, 
Harris, Keyser, Smith, Hart, Roe, Spease, 
Walker, Brown and Birkhoff. 


A TEACHER’S JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MATHEMATICS 


Tuomas ALEXANDER and Rosamond Root, 
editing the Johnson Edueation series, announce 
the first definite attempt to offer professional- 
materials in junior high-school mathe- 
Dr. Schaaf, the author, works in the 


investments, agriculture, 


and_ statistics. 


ized 
maties.?® 


14 National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
‘‘Mathematies in Modern Life.’’ Teachers Col- 
lege Press, Columbia University, N. Y. 195 pp. 
$1.75. 

15 William L. Schaaf, ‘‘Mathematies for Junior 
High-school Teachers.’’ Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 439 pp. $2.00. 
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field covered by his work. He has in mind a 
large proportion of junior high-school teachers 
promoted hurriedly from the seventh grade and 
conscious of the need of different objectives and 
methods in their new field. The author supplies 
these needs in their mutual relations. The his- 
torical and _ social of measurement, 
geometry, graphs, arithmetic of home, of com- 
munity and business, money, banking, invest- 
functions, roots, 


aspects 


ments, insurance, algebra, 
powers and problem-solving throw an unusual 
interest into what for too many children is a 


dull and boresome branch of knowledge. 


EDUCATION FOR OFFICE WORK 

Function before form, the why before the 
how, presumption of brains, belief that the 
schools are teaching the enildren to think, are 
the foundation on Which three high-school 
teachers of New York City build a guide! for 
It is a text for junior 
It covers the bank 


young ofiice workers. 
and senior high schools. 
from the depositor’s view-point, the technique 
and etiquette of telephoning, mail, correspon- 
denee, filing, office machines, express and tele- 
graph, reference books, and so on. It is gen- 
erously illustrated. There is a bright chapter 
on the first year’s experience of a young office 
worker during which some of the real refine- 
ments of business work are admirably brought 
out. 


SCIENCE OF TO-DAY AND 
TO-MORROW 


THE dying sun, the new world of physics, 
matter and radiation, relativity and the ether, 
fill the first four chapters of a review’ by Sir 
James Jeans. In the final chapter, “Deep 
Waters,” you are advised of the fatuity of the 
scientific concept of thirty years ago, holding 
the universe to be a mere machine. To-day 
there is a wide measure of agreement that the 
universe is rather a great thought. 

The decorations of this book are also mysteri- 
ous and, in places, sublime. 

16 Abbie A. Morrill, Mabel A. Bessey, John V. 
Walsh, ‘‘ Applied Office Practice.’? D,. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston. 376 pp. $1.96. 


17 Sir James Jeans, ‘‘The Mysterious Universe,”’ 
The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 163 pp. $2.29. 
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LOGIC IS NEW 


A Logic text-book ten old will not 
Highly significant contributions have 
been this science. 


Muirhead believe the late discussions of the 


years 
suffice. 
made to Bosanquet and 


of inference revolutionize the entire 


To equip yourself with the result of 


nature 
science. 
recent discussions, to elarify your views of 
naming, of categories, predicables, intention, 
extension, definition, division, judgment, propo- 
sitions, premises, syllogisms, inferences, fal- 
lacies, ete. I commend to you Robinson’s 
“Principles of Reasoning.”® 

A son of Indiana, Bowdoin-prize-winner, 
world-war veteran, professor of philosophy, 


Miami University, has a way of presenting 


what is commonly regarded as an abstruse sub- 
ject so as to keep you at it long after bed time. 


LOGIC IN SHORT 


Farner Correr has taught logie in Jesuit 
houses of studies for ten years. His experience 
in direct and clarified presentation he puts at 
your disposal in a terse contribution.!® 


NO TESTERS BOTHERED THEM 


WueEN Thomas Aquinas, Duns Scotus and 
Roger Bacon discoursed upon their various 
quiddities no tables of medians, modes and 
averages had to be appended to their tractates 
to let the reader see for himself whether the 
conclusions were sound or no. Apt marshalling 
of sayings of Aristotle, Seneca and St. Augus- 
tine, nimble juggling of enthymeme, dilemma 
and epagogue, prodigious accumulations of 
authority established eminence for those wordy 
Their method held in educational 
discussion up to the time of many living school- 
The fat volumes of the National Edu- 
cation Association abound with the phrases, 
“As William T. Harris has pointed out,” “As 
Charles W. Eliot observes.” Where are they 
now, those amiable and positive reasoners on 
what the policies should be? Smothered by 


old boys. 


masters. 


18 Daniel Sommer Robinson, ‘‘ The Principles of 
Reasoning: An Introduction to Logie and Scien- 
tifie Method.’’ D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. 
393 pp. $2.50. 

199A. C. Cotter, S. J., ‘‘Logie and Epistemol- 
pM The Stratford Company, Boston. 234 pp. 
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the researcher’s statistics. Unless we are know- 
ing what, where, how often and how much, we 
can’t be listened to. A quaint taste of the 
stately reasoners of old time is the set of two 
trim volumes”° from Scribner’s. 

Sample: “As regards authority I proceed 
thus. Boethius saith in the second prologue to 
the Arithmetick that if the inquirer lacks the 
four parts of mathematicks he can in no wise 
discover truth. Whosoever hath neglected these 
hath iost the doctrine of all wisdom.” Thus 
may we see, dear children, how Roger Bacon 
in the Opus Majus, A. D. 1264, did prophesy 
the reign of Edward, the Thorndike, and his 
court. 


CLEVERNESS LESS THAN 
CHARACTER 


An observing and delightfully human pro- 
fessor in the University of Virginia is at the 
The 
combined experiences of these two positions 
illumine a book on character.”! 


same time supervisor of rural schools. 


You can imagine the spirit of the book from 
the author’s opening: “We are spending thous- 
ands of dollars in our search for the best ways 
of teaching the three R’s. 
still more to discover the most effective process 


But we must spend 


of training in honor, truth and righteousness 
in daily living.” 

Old assertions as to how good boys are made 
have lost their universal support. The teacher 
of to-day is puzzled. One of the best principals 
of one of the best Chicago schools says we want 
to teach these things but we don’t know how. 
Commissioner Ernest Butterfield tells his Con- 
necticut school superintendents that the daily 
question from service clubs, civic organizations, 
everybody, is “What are the schools doing to 
make America more decent?” 

Professor MeLester the present 
situation, various attempts, practical sugges- 
tions, and then describes her own experiments 
and outcomes. 


discusses 


It involves truthfulness, clean 
speech, friendliness, courtesy, honor, orderli- 


20 Richard McKeon, ‘‘Selections from Medieval 
Philosophers, from Augustine to William of Ock- 
pe Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1030 pp. 
$2.50. 

21 Amelia McLester, ‘‘ Development of Character 
Traits in Young Children.’’ Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, N. Y. 123 pp. $1.25. 
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ness, good habits in general. It does this with 
a directness and clarity so pleasing as to per- 
suade you that patience and intelligence will 
greatly ameliorate the poor quality of the pres- 
ent unspanked generation.” 


GATES TO READING 
Artuur Gates’ last to the 
teaching of reading is based on findings by the 
Institute of Educational Research of Teachers’ 
College, New York. What is it that produces 


an enthusiasm for reading? 


contribution?? 


How do you in- 
crease the reader’s power of comprehension? 
The conclusions derived from more than twenty 
experiments are here presented. 
Among them is the question of how many 
different words may be effectively used in the 
reading books of children of different grades: 
enough words to maintain curiosity, sufficiently 
few words to prevent what many teachers have 
found a mysterious loss of interest. Now, 
these are the flavors which make school reading 
palatable: surprise, liveliness, doings of ani- 


extensive 


mals, conversation and plot. 

It is a new and vital thing for a superinten- 
dent, a principal, a teacher, or a reading book 
maker to conceive at the start what outcomes 
should be secured by the teaching of reading at 
any grade. The books of thirty years ago were 
like a miscellaneous Dr. Gates’ 
treatise discusses linguistic abilities, dramatic, 
artistic and exploratory traits. His experi- 
ments develop a more effective method than the 
present excessive use of flash cards gets. He 
notes specific improvements in diagnostic tests 


magazine. 


of various reading abilities. 

In the various reading manuals that different 
experts are furnishing, it is notable how little 
they suggest to make reading contribute to the 
type of honest, cooperative, courageous citizens 
the country needs. Did the old primers, satu- 
rated with moral lessons, overdo it? Among my 
cronies, white-haired old boys who never carry 
a gun and who respect the Volstead Law, the 
matter of the morals of the present generation 
comes up a good deal. This leads into the 
question: “What are the influences which have 

22 Arthur I. Gates, ‘‘Interest and Ability in 
Reading.’’ The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 264 
pp. $1.50. 
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tended to keep you straight?” All these patri- 
archs include the school books in their list. 
None of the witnesses feel that adequate civic 
duty for times of peace got into their cosmos 
from their school. This is only their guess. 
They are not a controlled experiment. All the 
same, Ernest Butterfield says that the questions 
following his addresses to service clubs and 
laymen’s societies show a large amount of de- 
sire for more successful ineculeation of civic 
Come on, then, Institute of Educational 
You are, sure enough, improving 
Give us more 


virtue. 
Research! 
the teaching of what we have. 
help in methods for what we ought to teach! 


DRAMA AT REDUCED COST 

CLEVER, competent, complete is Professor 
Wayne Campbell’s treatise on the school and 
college theater.** Often called upon to advise 
instructors who have no money nor place for 
dramatic presentation, a resourceful artist, 
Wayne Campbell, has developed a canny talent 
for making high-class bricks where there seems 
to be no straw. The class-room theaters he has 
equipped, almost at no cost, are a triumph of 
Scottish economy. The high tone of his dra- 
matic concept is evident throughout, even ex- 
tending to the beauty of print, pictures and 
binding of the book itself. He has one of the 
richest discussions of stage fright and its cure 
you will meet in many a day. Choosing a play, 
casting it, rehearsing, staging, make-up, scen- 
ery, lighting and ingenious ways of making 
inconvenient halls suffice are treated in a busi- 
nesslike and thorough manner. The amount of 
royalties demanded by authors of clean and 
wholesome plays are given. Five non-royalty, 
one-act plays are printed entire. 


SILVERN SPEECH 


A wot of very practical suggestions, based 
upon an affectionate regard for the often 
cruelly tortured audience, are given by Mr. A. 
C. Edgerton in a manual for speechmakers.”* 
Be prepared. Extemporaneous remarks that 

23 Wayne Campbell, ‘‘ Amateur Acting and Play- 
Production.’’ The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
374 pp. $3.50. 

24A. C, Edgerton, ‘‘A Speech for Every Oc- 
easion.’’? Noble and Noble, 76 5th Ave., N. Y. 
427 pp. $2.00. 
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hit the mark come only from superior geniuses. 
After they grow old enough to write their 
memoirs you find their extemporaneity was 
faked. They laboriously gathered ideas, re- 
hearsed them, and were always loaded. Mr. 


Edgerton’s more than 200 short speeches are 
grouped together according to occasion—social, 


commemorative, political or what not. 


PERSUASION TO POETRY 


Or all the literary influences, poetry sinks 
deepest and lasts longest. So begins a delight- 
ful edueational essay?® by Professor Seely. He 
groups his thoughts under “Poetry and the 
Teacher,’ “Poetry and Appreciation,” “Poetry 
in the Classroom,” “Poetry as a Stimulus to 
Composition.” Professor Seely has seen teach- 
ers who seem to prefer the photograph of a 
pansy to the perfume and color of the flower 
itself. This type will analyze the form and 
strueture of a lyric, load its allusions with 
facts and dates, dissect the living body and 
leave a corpse. Dr. Seely wastes little time 
correcting such as these but talks inspiringly 
on what he heard and saw and did in the high 
schools in which he has taught. 


LITERARY WORK FOR FRESHMEN 


How shall you avoid the platitudinous and, 
on the other hand, keep almond frosting off 
what you say and write? Anatole France asked 

He revised everything over and over to 
get rid of exaggerations and strains. It is 
hard to be both vivid and true. Three wise men 
of the West tell how they work along this line 
in Ohio University and in the University of 
Illinois.2° I would like to see the freshman 
clever enough to bluff through an English course 
using this book. These authors during the past 
three years have been trying the lessons of this 
volume on all sorts of conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned first-year college students. There is 
offered, now, what may be considered an almost 
hundred per cent. penetration of the freshman 

°> Howard Francis Seely, ‘‘ Enjoying Poetry in 
School.’? Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va. 267 pp. $2.00. 

*6 Bernard L. Jefferson, Harry Houston Peck- 
ham, Hiram Roy Wilson, ‘‘ Freshman Rhetoric and 


Practice Book.’’ Doubleday, Doran and Co., Gar- 
den City, N. Y. 674 pp. $2.00. 
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skull. They begin with a fundamental essential : 
you must conceive and work for a reader. Get 
the thought of yourself and your writing out of 
your head, first, and think well of the persons, 
real or imaginary, for whom you are writing. 
For the sake of mercy, have some one in mind 
other than your professor. Amazing it is that 
college freshmen, after all their composition in 
the publie school, don’t know what to write 
about. This book gives sixty themes from 
which to choose at the start. That gives the 
instructor a basis for moving from the known 
to the unknown in grammer, spelling, form of 
manuscript, and the mechanics of discourse. 
Preliminaries and review occupy the first third 
of the book after which, with an abundance of 
examples from masterly writers, paralleled by 
exercises in the same field, the whole gamut of 
effective discourse is run. If you wish a spirited 
manual for putting a student into workmanlike 
habits, here it is. 


WHAT IS THE WORD WORTH? 


STANDARD third readers contain over nine 
thousand words. Many, no doubt, need not be 
taught. Others need only to be explained far 
enough to serve the purpose of the paragraph 
and then be left to their fate. Others should be 
thoroughly taught and reviewed. “Which 
ones?” asks Edward Thorndike, and proceeds 
to the answer.?* 

From various counts of the words in chil- 
dren’s bocks, the Bible, English classics, news- 
papers, letters, ete., involving more than five 
million words, Dr. Thorndike gives in alpha- 
betical order the twenty thousand words oceur- 
ring most frequently in all the places examined. 
With each word is given a number showing the 
relative importance of this word as to fre- 
quency. In preparing your reading lesson, if 
you are in doubt as to how thorough teaching 
should be given to “true,” turn to the word- 
book. You find “l-a.” This 
in the first five hundred 

“False” comes in the 
important What 
not mentioned by our author, 


“true” 
most fre- 


means 
comes 
quently used words. 
first two thousand 
conclusions, 


words. 


27 Edward L. Thorndike, ‘‘A Teachers’ Word 
Book.’’ Teachers College Press, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N. Y. 182 pp. $1.50. 
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might a moralist get out of these graded lists 
he finds “love” in the first class cf fre- 
“hate” in the second; “honest” second 
“cheat” fourth order; “virtuous” fourth; 
twentieth? 


if man is what his words are? 


when 
qence, 
class; 
“unchaste” Pretty good, isn’t it, 
Digging a little 
deeper, however, you will be shocked by the 
greater number of negative, unlovely shameful 
words in the American and English vocabulary 
than there are positive and pleasing ones. The 
the five 


are as tour to 


The same sorry propor- 


synonyms to “clean” 


equivalents of “dirty.” 


tion shows with “wise” and “foolish,” “good 
taste” and “vulgarity,” “hope” and “despair,” 


through a long list of virtues and vices. There 
is still work for you character-moulders to do. 
“Polities” is in the sixth class of frequent use, 
sports” in the first. 
Although the always sober author of this 


" in the seeond, “business” 
monumental list doesn’t suggest it, I can see how 
it can be used in many an edifying game. I'll 
give you some names to rank in the order of 
frequent mention in the vast body of reading 
examined for the When you 
check your list by the book you find this un- 
looked for order: Washington 2nd, Lineoln 3rd, 
Jackson 5th, Wilson 7th, Jefferson 8th, Na- 
poleon 8th, Roosevelt 9th, Edison 14th, Nelson 
14th, Dewey 17th, Harding 19th, Coolidge and 
Hoover, not yet. 


Thorndike list. 


Have you time for another? Here are the 
frequencies of. use of a different group of 
words: American Ist, German 2nd, English- 
man 4th, Seot 5th, Frenchman 6th, Irishman 
10th. are thinking of. 
I saw that myself. to me you have 
here a strikingly useful book. You may well 


Yes, I know what you 
It seems 


say of Thorndike: 
’Twas he that ranged the word at random flung, 
Pierced the fair pearls and them together strung. 


STANFORD’S RARE BOOK 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY comes into the group 
of makers of rare and beautiful books with a 
edition of Robert Burton’s “Phi- 
The author of “The 

28 Paul Jordan Smith, Translator and Editor, 
‘*The Philophaster of Robert Burton, with other 
minor writings of Burton in Prose and Verse.’’ 
University Press, Stanford University, California. 
283 pp. $5.00. 


handsome 


lophaster.”*8 famous 
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Anatomy of Melancholy” wrote the drama, 
“Philophaster,” in 1606. It was produced in 
1617 and remained unprinted over two hundred 
years. It is a satire on Oxford, requiring, says 
Dr. Jordan-Smith, but few penstrokes to make 
it fit abuses of this present. 


SPEEDING UP FRENCH 
By teaching French in different high schools 
ending with service under the guidance of 
Teachers College, University, by 
guiding her teaching in accordance with the 


Columbia 


newer educational psychology, by collating the 
essentials of an extensive professional litera- 
ture on language teaching, Florence Baker made 
preparation for producing a usable beok?® for 
the improvement of high-school practice in 
teaching this language. Miss Baker finds teach- 
ers eager to reject the traditional inheritances 
which hamper linguistic success. Among the 
newer practices elaborated in this treatise is 
silent reading. Put speaking and writing into 
the background. Get the same kind of reading, 
viz., unspoken, as a good reader employs when 
getting printed English to impart its ideas. 
Break the literal-translation habit. Don’t inter- 
rupt with questions. Ask them before the 
passage is read so as to furnish a definite 
motive. Unless and until a habit of silent read- 
ing has been formed don’t assign home work. 

Miss Baker treats aims of the study, the 
pupils’ objectives, the cultural aims, the teach- 
er’s attitude, when to use English, skills, tests, 
methods, younger children, bringing the study 
up to general educational progress. This is an 
unusual book, stimulating, reasonable, and con- 
structive. 


EASE AND COMFORT 

THERE are now ten titles in the Chicago 
French Series. The last is Hector Malot’s 
“Sans Famille.”°° It is an ingenious rendition 
of a connected story so easy as to come into 
use after lesson X in beginning French. The 
“comprehension exercises” for each chapter are 
in French and almost automatic. 


Baker, ‘‘The Teaching of 


29 Florence M. 


French.’’ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
286 pp. $2.00. 

30 Ruth Elizabeth Meade, Grace Cochrane, 
Helen M. Eddy. Malot’s ‘‘Sans Famille.’’ 


University of Chicago Press. 134 pp. $1.10. 





